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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Tue funeral, according to the dreary 
custom of the time, did not take place 
for nearly a week, and in the meantime 
there was a great subdued bustle in the 
house of mourning. It was rather the 
house of what they all called mourn- 
ings, or murninse, in the plural, than 
of grief. The mistress lay still and 
white in her coffin, locked up and 
shut away, more drearily separated 
from all living thoughts and ways 
than had she been in the grave ; but 
the black gowns and bonnets that were 
intended to “show respect” to her 
were being manufactured everywhere, 
in almost every room but hers. Miss 
Macnab was throned in the parlour as 
at the time when she came to make 
the ball-dresses, and not less absorbed 
in the perfection of her art and the 
fit of every garment, while Kirsteen 
looked on with something of the sup- 
pressed amusement with which a great 
scholar contemplates the village peda- 
gogue who taught him his first Latin, 
or an artist the house-painter who first 
showed him the uses of the brush. 
How far already had all their thoughts 
drifted from the dead mother who 
was the cause of this subdued commo- 
tion, and of so much more stir and life 
than for a long time had been in the 
house! But yet there were many 
things that were intimately connected 
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with that poor lady. All her little 
secrets were disclosed. Mary began 
almost immediately to clear out the 
drawers and wardrobes in which her 
mother’s old dresses and old stores of 
every kind had accumulated. She 
turned out the old pockets, of which 
Mrs. Douglas had many, some made 
in silk to wear outside her gown, some 
of strong linen to wear below, and 
which were emptied out with all their 
countless stores, pathetically insignifi- 
cant, not without many a critical 
remark. “There was never any- 
body like my mother for rubbish 
in her pockets. It’s just like a 
clatter of old iron to hear the keys 
jingling. And what did she ever do 
with keys!—with everything in Mar- 
g’ret’s hand. I cannot tell what to 
do with these old gowns, unless we 
give them to the old bodies in the 
clachan, for they’re past fashion and 
past wearing, and just rubbitch like 
all the rest.” 

“Could you not let them be? Such 
as they are, they are part of my 
mother—at least to me,” said Kirs- 
teen. 

“ Why would I let them be? Just 
to gather dust and cumber the earth, 
and fill presses that there may be need 
of for living folk. Iam not a waste- 
ful person, as maybe in London and 
among all your heaps of claes you 
may be tempted to be. They are 
little more than old rags, and what 
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my mother could mean by keeping 
them I cannot divine, but still they 
might be of use to the old bodies in 
the clachan. Just bring them all 
down into the parlour in your arms, 
Merran, and I'll sort them there. 
And ye can clear out the big hanging- 
press ; it might be wanted for Miss 
Jeanie, or when I come over myself 
on a visit, for there’s very little room 
for hanging up a good gown in this 
house.” 

Kirsteen left her sister to this con- 
genial occupation, feeling the sight of 
the old, well-remembered gowns, upon 
which she had hung in her child- 
hood, a sight too pitiful to be endured. 
But Mary divided them into bundles, 
and tied them up in napkins, appor- 
tioning to the “poor bodies” about, 
each her share. “If they will not 
do for themselves, they'll make frocks 
out of them for their grandchildren,” 
Mary said. She was very thoughtful 
and considerate of the poor bodies ; 
and she gave Jeanie many lectures 
upon her duties, now that she was the 
only one left at home. “I hope you'll 
not allow yourself to be led away by 
anything Kirsteen can say to you. 
Of course we will be aye glad to see 
you at Glendochart, but in the mean- 
time your duty is at home. What 
would my father do without a woman 
in the house? And what would come 
of the callants? It may be a little 
dull for you at first, but you must just 
never mind that. But don’t let your- 
self be led away by Kirsteen, who is 
just wilfulness itself,’ said Mary. 
Jeanie sat very still, and listened, 
looking wistfully at her mother’s old 
gowns, but she had nothing to say in 
reply. 

Miss Eelen came over to Drumcarro 
for the funeral, but not with the in- 
tention of following the mournful 
procession to the grave. This was a 
thing which was contrary to all Scotch 
customs—a thing unheard of. The 
men attired in their “blacks,” with 
deep white “weepers”’ on their cuffs, 
and great hatbands with flowing ends 
of crape, formed a long line marching 


two and two, with pauses now and 
then to change the bearers along the 
mournful wintry road. The women 
sat within, keeping together in one 
room, and firing off little minute guns 
in the way of mournful remarks as 
they sat solemnly doing nothing, not 
even looking out to see the object of 
this lugubrious ceremony carried away 
to her last rest. Miss Eelen bore the 
part of a kind of mistress of the cere- 
monies on this sad occasion. She sat 
in her weepers and her crape, which 
was not new like the others’ but kept 
for such occasions, in the high chair 
which had been Mrs. Douglas’s, with 
a white handkerchief in her hand, and 
said at intervals, “ Poor Christina— 
she was a fine creature. Your mother, 
my dears, was a real, right-thinking 
woman, She was from the south, and 
ignorant of some of our ways, but her 
meaning was always good. She was 
very fond of her family, poor body. 
All those laddies—and not one of them 
to help to lay her head in the grave, 
except the two little ones, poor 
things !” 

Kirsteen stood leaning against the 
window watching through the shutters 
the mournful black line as it moved 
away, while Jeanie at her feet, holding 
by her dress, followed vicariously 
through her sister’s eyes the progress 
of the procession. They heard the 
tramp, recognisable among the others, 
of the bearers, as they straightened 
themselves under their burden, and 
then the sound of the slow, irregular 
march. “Can yeseeit, Kirsteen? Is 
it away? Isthatit passing? Oh, my 
mother, my mother!” cried Jeanie. 
She held fast by Kirsteen’s dress, as if 
there was strength and support in it ; 
and Kirsteen stooped and raised her 
up when the sound of the measured 
tramp had died away. “ Now,” she 
said, “ all is gone—the very last. And 
the time is come when we must begin 
our common lives again.” 

“She was indeed a fine creature,” 
said Miss Eelen with a little flourish 
of her handkerchief. ‘I mind when 
she came first here, a delicate bit 
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thing, that never looked as if she 
would live.” 

“She was always delicate,” said 
Mary taking up the response. 

“ And to think of all the bairns she 
had—a fine stirring family.” 

“Fourteen of us,’ said Mary. 

“ Eleven living, and all a credit,— 
that is to say—but I name no names,” 
said Miss Eelen. 

“It is perhaps better not,” said 
Mary. 

Kirsteen whispered in her little 
sister’s ear that she could bear this 
no longer, and taking Jeanie’s hand 
rose to leave the room. She was 
stopped by Mary’s reproving voice— 
“Where are ye taking Jeanie, Kirs- 
teen? Ye are not going out on the 
day of my mother’s funeral?” 

** At least leave the innocent bairn,” 
said Miss Eelen in a voice of solemn 
command, “A day like this should 
be like a Lord’s day in a house.” 

“Or worse,’ Mary added with tre- 
mendous seriousness—“for the Sab- 
bath comes once in a week, but your 
mother’s funeral but once in a life- 
time.” 

The words eame surging back into 
Kirsteen’s mind again, 

True loves I may get many a ane, 
But minnie ne’er anither. 


Her heart felt as if it must 
burst, and yet it was something 
like a laugh that broke from her, 
as she was thus reproached for 
levity. “I am not likely to forget 
that,” she said. Jeanie clung to her 
as she left the others to their anti- 
phone. The sound of the familiar 
linn seemed to have come back to 
dominate all sounds as before, whea 
she stole out at the back of the house, 
Jeanie always following. It was a 
grey mild wintry day, a day such as is 
consolatory to the overwrought spirit. 
The two sisters seated themselves on 
the fallen trunk of a tree on the bank 
near the head of the linn. The softened 
rush of the water with no storm and 
but little wind in the air filled the 
atmosphere with a soothing hush of 
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sound. Jeanie laid her head upon her 
sister’s knee, hiding her face, and 
sobbing softly like a child in its 
mother’s lap when the storm of woe is 
overpast ; Kirsteen who had no tears 
at her command save those that welled 
quietly into her eyes from time to time 
without observation, smoothed tenderly 
with one hand the girl’s soft and 
beautiful hair. 

“Just sob out all your heart,” she 
said, “ my little Jeanie—it will do you 
good.” 

“Oh, Kirsteen, it is not all for her, 
but for me too that am so forlorn.” 

“ Jeanie, my dear, it’s a hard thing 
to say, but soon ye will not be so for- 
lorn. We willall go back to our com- 
mon work, and your heart will maybe 
not be light again for many a long day ; 
but the sun will begin to shine again.” 

“ Kirsteen,” said Jeanie raising her 
head, “ youare my sister next to me, 
and I am a woman grown. There is 
not such along, long way between us ; 
but you speak as if it was a hundred 
years.” 

“ It is more I think,” said Kirsteen ; 
“for you will have all that life can 
give, and I will have nothing, except 
maybe you, and being a stand-by for 
the family, as my mother said.” 

“Why should you not too have all 
that life can give?” 

Kirsteen smiled and shook her head. 
“Tt is too Jong a story ; and I would 
rather speak about you, Jeanie. To- 
morrow I am going away.” 

Jeanie seized Kirsteen’s hands and 
held them fast. ‘I will be no trouble,” 
she said, “I will do whatever you 
please, but take me with you, Kirs- 
teen.” 

“T cannot, Jeanie. It would be to 
steal you away ; I dare not doit. If 
I have been right or wrong in what I 
did for myself I cannot always tell ; 
but for you, I dare not take it upon 
me. You heard what Anne said—and 
it was true.” 

“ Kirsteen,” said Jeanie raising her 
face to her sister. “I have more 
cause than you. Oh, listen to me, 
Kirsteen ; would you like to see 
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shameat Drumcarro? Would you like 
to see the name you all think so much 
of rolled in the dust? Oh, hear what 
I’m saying, Kirsteen! I have more 
cause than you.” 

“ Jeanie, my dear! my dear 

“ Kirsteen, there is one that is here, 
and they all think much of him, and 
he follows me wherever I go. Kirs- 
teen, are ye listening!” The girl 
grasped her hands fiercely as if her own 
had been made of steel. “ Kirsteen! It’s 
not to marry me he is seeking me. Do 
ye hear what I am saying? It is not 
—for anything that’s good.” 

And Jeanie who had been very pale, 
hid her face which was blazing with 
sudden red in Kirsteen’s lap, and 
sobbed as if her heart would burst. 

Kirsteen caught her in her arms, 
held her to her breast, murmured over 
her every tender word, but profoundly 
as Jeanie was in earnest, gave no faith 
to what she said, “ What has put that 
dreadful thought in your mind? Oh, 
my darling, if there was such a villain 
in the world it’s not here he would 
dare to come—with everybody round 
you to defend you—to our father’s 
house.” 

“Who have I to defend me?” cried 
Jeanie raising her head. “Jock is 
away and Jamie is so young; how 
should he understand? And my father 
that notices nothing, that thinks it 
will be a grand marriage and a credit 
to the family. Even Marg’ret !”—cried 
the girl with sudden exasperation, 
“they will none of them understand !” 

Kirsteen took her young sister’s 
face between her hands —“ An ill 
man could have no power but what he 
got from you. Jeanie, Jeanie, has he 
got your heart?” 

“ Oh, how can you tell, you that have 
never been tried?” cried the girl draw- 
ing herself out of her sister’s hold. 
Little Jeanie had her experience too. 
“No, he has not got my heart; but 
he gives me no rest night nor day, he 
sends me letters—I might put them 
in the fire, but there's little to keep 
you living at Drumcarro—and I read 
them, I canna help it. And then 
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he’s waiting for me about the door 
whenever I stir. And his tongue 
would wile the bird off the tree. And 
he’s not like the rough men you see, 
young Glenbowie, or the like of that, 
he’s a fine grand gentleman. And oh, 
Kirsteen, take me with you! take me 
away! For my father’s one that will 
not understand, and Jamie is but a 
laddie, and even Marg’ret!—And how 
am I to fight and stand all alone by 
myself?” 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears and 
her face of trouble. She held fast by 
Kirsteen’s hand as if by an anchor of 
salvation. “He has not got my heart,” 
she said, “ but oh, I canna trust my 
head. He wiles me away. And 
there’s nobody in the world, nobody 
else, that is heeding what becomes of 
me, or where I go, unless it’s maybe 
you, Kirsteen. Oh, take me with you, 
Kirsteen ! for I cannot trust myself 
and live here.” 

“ Jeanie, Jeanie, ye love this man.” 

“No,” cried the girl, rising to her 
feet. “No! no! If it was my last 
word, No! but I’m lone, lone in the 
house, and nobody to speak a word, 
and him with his flattering tongue. 
And oh, Kirsteen, if you will do any- 
thing for Jeanie, take her away.” 

“There is nothing I would not do 
for Jeanie,” said the elder sister, 
drawing her again to her arms. “My 
dear, there was one I saw in London 
before I came away.” 

“One you saw in London?” 

“That had his heart set upon my 
little sister, one I could serve with my 
life.” 

Jeanie’s agitated face was again 
covered with a burning blush. She 
withdrew herself from Kirsteen’s arm. 
“How can I tell who ye might see in 
London. It’s far, far from here,” 

“And maybe yon never thought 
upon him, though his heart is set on 
you.” 

Jeanie turned from red to pale. She 
trembled drawing herself from within 
her sister’s arm. ‘“ How can I tell 
who it is,” she said with an indigna- 
tion which made her breathless, “ when 
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you never tell me? And there has 
never been any person—oh, never any 
person!” Her eyes were unquiet, 
seeking Kirsteen’s face, then with- 
drawn hurriedly not to meet her look ; 
her hands were nervously clasping and 
unclasping in her lap. ‘ Men,” she 
cried, “never care! I’ve read it in 
books and I know it's true. They look 
at you and they speak and speak and 
follow you about, and then when their 
time is come they go away, and you 
hear of them no more.” 

“Where have you learned all this, 
my poor little Jeanie,’ said Kirsteen 
tenderly, “for ye seem to have know- 
ledge of things that are beyond me?” 

“We learn the things that come 
our way,” said the girl. Her lips 
quivered, she was too much agitated 
to keep still. “Who would that be 
that you saw in London?” she asked 
with a forced, almost mocking smile. 

‘“‘ He has been in India since then, 
and wherever there was fighting. His 
name is Major Gordon.” 

Kirsteen was conscious once more of 
the grudge in her heart at Gordon’s 
life and promotion, and the title she 
had given him ; but she had no time 
for thought. For Jeanie rose up from 
her side in a passion of mingled feel- 
ing, anger and indignation and wist- 
fulness and pain. 

‘“* How dared he speak ?” she cried. 
“How dared he name myname? Him! 
that came when I was but a bairn, 
and then rode away!” 

“ Jeanie!” 

“Oh! I thought you understood,” 
cried Jeanie, in a kind of frenzy. “I 
thought you would know, but you’ve 
aye had peace in your heart though ye 
think you’re so wise. There has no- 
body ever come and gone and made ye 
feel ye were a fool and unwomanly, 
and all that Marg’ret says. You have 
never known what it was to have your 
heart burnt like hot irons on it, and to 
scorn yourself, and feel that ye were 
the poorest thing on earth! To let 
a man think that, and then to see 
him ride away!” 

Scorching tears poured from Jeanie’s 
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eyes ; tears like a fiery torrent, very 
different from those which had been 
wept for her mother. She sat down 
again on the log but turned her back 
to Kirsteen, covering her face with 
her hands, “It is just for that,” she 
said to herself, “ just for that that I’m 
tempted most—just for that!” 

“I would have thought,” said Kirs- 
teen, with intense and sorrowful in- 
dignation to think that where there 
was life and love there should be this 
perversity, ‘I would have thought 
that a touch of true love in the heart 
would save ye for ever and ever from 
all temptations of the kind.” 

“You would have thought!” cried 
Jeanie scornful in her passion, turn- 
ing her soft angelic countenance, in 
which there were so many things un- 
intelligible to her elder sister, all 
flushed and wild to Kirsteen. ‘And 
me that thought you would under- 
stand!” she cried. 

There was a pause, and Kirsteen’s 
heart ached with feelings inexpressi- 
ble. She had never been accused of 
not understanding before, and it is a 
reproach which is hard to bear. She 
sat silent, painfully wondering into 
what strange places these young feet 
had wandered where she could not 
follow. She had expressed the only 
conviction that was possible to her one- 
idea’d soul. The touch of true love 
had been to herself the one and only 
touch, never to be obliterated by baser 
contact. She sat gazing wistfully into 
the dim air perplexed and troubled, 
her eyes filling with tears, her heart 
with heaviness. To be tempted was 
the one thing which in her austere 
and spotless womanhood, a widowed 
maiden, Kirsteen could not under- 
stand. 

Jeanie had been sobbing passion- 
ately by her side for a minute or more, 
when suddenly she turned and flung 
herself again upon her sister, once 
more hiding her face in Kirsteen’s lap. 
“Oh!” she cried, “ take me with you, 
Kirsteen ! Do you not see now that I 
cannot be left? You're holy like a 
saint, but me, I want more, I want 
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something more. Is it not natural to 
be happy when you’re young—to get 
what you like, and see what’s bonny 
and bright, and get out into the world ? 
I’m not one that can be patient and 
bide at home. Oh, Kirsteen! I can- 
not just sew my seam, and read my 
book like good girls,--even with my 
mother here,—and now that she’s 
gone—Kirsteen, Kirsteen! he will 
wile me away to my shame if you will 
not save me, you that are the only 
one.” 

She said all this half intelligibly, 
clasping her arms round her sister, 
now raising her head with an implor- 
ing look, now burying it again on 
Kirsteen’s shoulder or in her lap. 
Such an impassioned creature was 
unlike anything that Kirsteen had 
ever known before. She soothed her 
with soft words saying, “ My dear, 
my darlin’, my bonny Jeanie!” the 
tears falling from her eyes as she 
caressed and stilled the excitement of 
the other. What could shedo? How 
could she take her? How leave her? 
She who was herself on sufferance, 
allowed to be here by reason of her 
mother’s death, but bound to go away 
to-morrow, and with so little likeli- 
hood that any one would pay attention 
to what she said. Shedared not steal her 
little sister away. She dared scarcely 
plead for her, for more care, for closer 
guardianship. Alas! was this all 
that was to come of the post she had 
undertaken, she who was to be the 
stand-by of the family, she who from 
the beginning had thought of Jeanie 
as the one for whom everything was 
to be made bright % 


CHAPTER XL. 


KIRSTEEN, up to this time, had kept 
as much as possible out of her 
father’s way, and he had taken no 
notice of her presence in the house. 
When she came within his range of 
vision he turned his back upon her but 
said nothing. It appeared to her now, 
however, that it was necessary to 
change her procedure. If she were to 


do anything for Jeanie she must take 
a more decided part. Accordingly, on 
the evening of her mother’s funeral, 
Kirsteen appeared at the family table 
among the others. Her father per- 
ceived her as he took his place, and 
gave her a somewhat fixed look from 
under his eyebrows along with a 
muttered exclamation ; but he said no- 
thing, and suffered her presence with- 
out any demonstration of displeasure. 
The evening was like and yet unlike 
one of the former ceremonials of the 
house on the eve of the departure of 
sons. It was a celebration like that, 
but the hero of the occasion was not 
there, and the party at table after a 
week of composed quiet, subdued 
voices, and melancholy subjects, showed 
a certain relief in the fact that all 
was over and nothing further required 
to show their respect. The black rib- 
bons in Miss Eelen’s cap nodded as she 
moved her head, and Mary was very 
careful of the crisp new crape which 
ornamented her dress, while Mr. 
Pyper, the minister, would make an 
occasional remark in conformity with 
what were supposed to be the feelings 
of the bereaved family. But these 
were almost the only signs of mourn- 
ing. Jeanie, after all the agitation of 
the morning, presented a changeful 
aspect, and her eyes were heavy and 
a little red with tears; and Jamie, 
the last of the boys, had an open-eyed 
wistful, almost startled look, feeling 
very solitary, poor boy, and wishing 
to be away like the rest. There was 
no one who had felt the mother’s death, 
or perhaps it would be almost more just 
to say the presence of death in the 
house, as this boy, more imaginative 
than the rest, to whom the week’s in- 
terval had been a terrible one. He was 
pale under his freckles, with a dismal 
look in his wide eyes, the impression of 
the funeral still too strong upon him 
for any other feeling. But the others 
were relieved; it is impossible to 
use another word. 

“The country will be very quiet this 
year with nobody at the castle,” said 
Mary in subdued tones. 


























“It will make little difference to 
ainy of you,” replied Miss Eelen, her 
black bows nodding in her cap, “ for if 
there had been fifty balls, ye could not 
in decency have gone to ainy one 0’ 
them.” 

“There are more folk in the coun- 
try than us,” said Mary, with a little 
sharpness. “ But I hear Lady Chatty’s 
far from happy, poor thing. For my 
part I never had any confidence in the 
man.” 

“The man was well enough ; there’s 
nothing to be said against the man ; 
they’re just both spenders, and no sil- 
ler to spend.” 

“That is what I am saying,” said 
Mary. “The Duke’s daughter, and her 
beauty, and her fashion, and all that— 
and at the last to take up with a poor 
man.” 

“What do you think, Drumcarro, 
of this Catholic Emancipation that is 
making such a noise?” said Glendo- 
chart, as the ladies continued to argue 
over the subject of Lady Chatty. 

“IT just think that we'll have all 
the wild Irish and the wild North on 
our hands before we know where we 
are—and Jesuits going to and fro over 
the face of the earth like Sawtan in 
the Scriptures—if the Government 
doesn’t stand firm.” 

“‘T cannot but think, however,” said 
Glendochart, “ that there’s something 
to be said on the other side. A large 
number of our country folk just put 
out of the question altogether.” 

“ There’s nothing to be said on the 
other side of the question,” cried 
Drumearro with his fierce look. “ Fel- 
low subjects ! just thae deevils of Irish 
and a whean idle Crofters that will 
neither fish the seas nor delve the 
land—and a horde of priests at the 
head of them. Them that think the 
Pope of Rome should have a hand in 
governing this country will get little 
backing from me.” 

“T allow,” said Mr. Pyper, “that 
it’s a difficult question with modern 
notions of toleration, and all that— 
but violent evils must have violent 
remedies—and when ye think, Glendo- 
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chart, what this country has suffered 
from Papal rule : 

“IT would just have no dealings with 
the pooers of darkness,” said Mr. Dou- 
glas, bringing down his hand upon the 
table with a force which made every- 
thing tremble. 

“Bless me,” cried Miss Eelen, 
“‘what’s wrong with ye, Drumcarro? 
Ye'll break all the glasses. Eh, but 
the pooers o’ darkness are no so easy 
to make or meddle with. The minis- 
ter will tell ye that they are just in 
our hearts and at our doors.” 

“Ye may say that, Miss Eelen,” 
said Mr. Pyper, shaking his head pro- 
fessionally ; “ but it was in the sphere 
of politics our friend was meaning. 
It would be a fine thing if, with all 
our progress, we were to find ourselves 
back again in the hands of the Inqui- 
seetion and yon wild Irishman O’Con- 
nell.” 

“T would learn them a lesson,” 
cried Drumearro. “There’s none 0’ 
them to be trusted. I would let them 
know there would be no traflicking 
with treason. We've had enough in 
in Scotland of the thumbscrew and the 
boot—no but what judeeciously em- 
ployed,” he added a moment after, 
“with the ignorant, when ye cannot 
get at them in any other way > 

“T hope ye don’t advocate torture, 
Drumearro ; ‘‘ that would be a curious 
way of opposing Catholic Emancipa- 
tion,” said Glendochart. 

“ T’m not saying, sir, that I advocate 
torture ; but I’ve seen cases—when 
deevilish obstinacy had to be dealt 
with,” said the old slave-driver, with a 
gleam of fire from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. 

“Well, well,” said the minister 
softly, raising a large hand in depreca- 
tion of the argument, “that’s perhaps 
departing from the immediate ques- 
tion. I hear there’s like to be trouble 
in your parish, Glendochart, about the 
new presentee. The Duke has been 
maybe a little hasty—an old tutor 
that had to be provided for.” 

“Tf he manages the parish as ill as 
he managed some of the young lords,” 
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said Glendochart, with a shrug of his 
shoulders. 

“T will not have a word said against 
the young lords,” cried Mary. “They’re 
just very pleasant—and as ceevil 
young men as ye could meet anywhere 
—there’s Lord John that we know 
best.” 

Miss Eelen shook her head till the 
black bows fluttered as if in a strong 
wind. “You're all just infatuate 
about Lord John. I would not trust 
him, not a step out o' my sight. I 
have no faith in your Lord Johns. 
Begging your pardon, Glendochart, 
they’re not a true race and Lord John 
he is the worst of a’.” 

“T think you might know better, 
Aunt Eelen, than to bring up accusa- 
tions against the head of my husband’s 
name.” 

“ Your husband quotha!” cried Miss 
Eelen. “It was said of them for 
hundreds of years before your husband 
was born or thought of.” 

The minister again intervened to 
smooth matters down with instances 


of the power and value of the race thus 


called in question. Jeanie was seated 
at the other end of the table out of 
reach of the principal personages who 
kept up the conversation, but she 
started at the name of Lord John, and 
her pale face with the faint redness 
round the eyes, which appealed so 
powerfully to Kirsteen’s sympathies 
grew suddenly crimson. She cast a 
terrified look at her sister who sat 
silently by her, and caught Kirsteen’s 
hand under the table with a clutch as 
of despair. Lord John! Kirsteen had 
made no attempt to identify Jeanie’s 
wooer whom the girl held in such 
strange terror. Her own heart gave 
a bound of alarm yet disdain. She 
asked with her eyes, “Is that the 
man” and received from Jeanie an 
answering look of confusion and 
trouble. There were no words ex- 
changed between them.  Kirsteen 
shook her head with a gesture which 
to Jeanie’s eyes expressed not only 
disapproval but surprise and scorn, 
and Jeanie let go her hold of her 
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sister’s hand with an impulse of im- 
patience much like that with which 
she had cried, “ I thought you would 
understand!” This little conversation 
by pantomine made the heart of the 
elder sister ache. ‘* Lord John,” she said 
to herself, “Lord John !” with mingled 
fear and astonishment. That Jeanie 
should be in danger from him—that 
he should dare! that her little sister 
with that angelic face, who had once 
been touched as Kirsteen said by true 
love should feel a temptation in the 
flattering words of the man from whom 
she yet desired to escape, conscious 
that he was not a trueman! Kirsteen’s 
experiences had been of a simple kind 
hitherto. She was acquainted with no 
such problems. It cost her a painful 
effort to bring herself even to the 
threshold of Jeanie’s confused mind. 
She could not comprehend the conflict 
that was going onthere. And yet she 
could not forsake her little sister even 
though the circumstances were such as 
she did not understand. 

** Giendochart,” said Mary when the 
ladies had retired to the parlour 
leaving the gentlemen to consume 
their toddy, “has had a letter from 
Major Gordon that we first met in 
London, Kirsteen. I cannot call to 
mind where my husband met him, if 
it was at the Duke’s or where. But 
we had him down for the shooting, and 
two or three times he just went and 
came—and admired Jeanie—but that’s 
no wonder for there’s nobody but what 
admires Jeanie. He’s wanting to 
come again if we'll ask him. But I 
doubt if I'll do it—for Jeanie—where 
is she? I hope she cannot hear me— 
is on the way to something far grander 
or I’m much mistaken—and I’m not 
one that makes mistakes in that 
way.” 

“Tf ye paid any attention to me,” 
said Miss Kelen, “ I would say ye were 
making the greatest mistake ye ever 
made in your life,” 

“ That’s because it’s not one of your 
Douglas allies—and you're full of auld 
world freats and proverbs about 
names, but I would like to hear in our 
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family who had anything to say against 
my husband’s name,” 

“Tf you mean Lord John—do you 
know he has not a good reputation ? 
Very ill things are said of him.” 

“In London,” said the Lady of 
Glendochart with a superior smile, 
“My experience is that there’s just 
nothing but scandal in London. But 
in his own country he’s the Duke’s son 
and one of the first of his name.” 

“There are some things that one 
learns in London,” said Kirsteen with 
a little of that quick growing identifi- 
cation of one’s self with one’s habita- 
tion which changes the point of view ; 
“and Mary, if you will let me say it, 
this is one. The duke’s son does not 
match with a country laird’s daughter 
however bonny she may be, unless he 
may be one of the romanticks that will 
make a sacrifice—but Lord John, he is 
not one.” 

“IT would hope not,” cried Mary. 
“The romanticks you are meaning 
are just fools and fantastic persons 
like—” She was about to have said 


like yourself, but forebore. 

“He would need to be fantastic that 
went to the duke his father, and said 
I am going to be married to Jeanie 
Douglas of Drumearro.” 

“Ye go a little too far, Kirsteen,” 


said Miss Eelen. “The Douglases 
might match with princes so far as 
blood goes. But I’m not saying (for 
I know their ways) that there is not 
reason in it. He will just get upa talk 
about the lassie and then he will go 
away.” 

“Ye are two ravens,” said Mary ; 
‘he will do nothing of the kind.” 

“T wish you would take her to Glen- 
dochart, Mary. She is not happy. If 
it is Lord John or something else I 
cannot tell. She says she would like 
to come with me—but what would 
my father say ?”’ 

“Say! just what we all would say— 
that we would not permit it. A 
mantua-maker’s house in London for 
Jeanie Douglas. Oh, you need not blaze 
up, Kirsteen ; ye have made your bed 
and ye must lie on it-—but Jeanie!” 
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Kirsteen did not blaze up. Her eyes 
flashed, her colour rose ; but she re- 
strained herself with a great effort— 
for what would be the use? “The 
more reason,” she said, “that you 
should step in—you that are no mantua- 
maker but a lady in your own house. 
Take Jeanie with you, and keep her 
safe—and if you will take my advice 
ask Major Gordon. He is not rich but 
he has a very good name.” 

“T mind now,” said Mary, “that 
these Gordons were friends of yours— 
and you want to keep Jeanie down, 
just in a mean position when she might 
take her place among the highest. I 
would not have thought ye were so 
little, Kirsteen. But I have nothing 
of that. I’ve always been proud of 
Jeanie and I’m not minding if she’s 
put over my head. I'll bring no man 
here to distract her mind—and I'll put 
no spoke in her wheel, my bonny little 
sister. She shall be the first and 
grandest of us all, if I can do it. And 
then her ladyship,” cried Mary, “ will 
know who was her best friend.” 

“ Perhaps I think less of ladyships 
being more used to them,” cried Kir- 
steen irritated beyond her self-control. 
“If ye bring her to shame instead of 
grandeur who will she thank then?” 

“To shame!” cried Mary. “Let them 
say that word that dare.” 

“ But Idare! And I know them all, 
and what they think of him in his own 
family, and that he’s not safe for a 
girl like Jeanie to know. Aunt Eelen, 
you know them as well, and you know 
if what I say is true.” 

“ Young weemen,” said Miss Eelen, 
“if ye think that words of strife are 
seemly in a house where the mother’s 
buried that day, it’s not my opinion. 
Kirsteen goes too far, though I would 
not say but there was reason in it,” 
she added after a moment. “ Whisht 
both of you—here is the poor bairn 
herself.” 

The next morning Kirsteen, in her 
despair, took a still bolder step. She 
went to the door of the room in which 
Drumcarro was, and knocked for ad- 
mittance. He stared at her as she 
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came in with a lowering brow, and 
humph! of ungracious surprise, and 
stopped in his reading of the paper, 
but said nothing. 

‘Father,’ said Kirsteen, “I am 
going away to-day.” 

He gave her another lowering and 
stormy glance. “It is the best thing 
you can do,” he said. “ You were never 
wanted here.” 

Kirsteen, wounded, could not refrain 
from saying, “ My mother wanted 
me,” which was met solely by that im- 
patient indifference which we render 
badly by the word humph / 

“But I did not come to speak of 
myself. I know,” she said, “ father, 
that you like where you can to add on 
a little of the old Douglas lands to 
what you have already.” 

He gave her a more direct look, 
astonished, not knowing what she 
meant ; then, “What o’ that?” he 
said. 

“No more than this—that money’s 
sometimes wanting, and I thought if 
the opportunity arose—I have done 
very well,——-I have some siller—at 
your command.” 

Drumcarro was very much startled ; 
he dropped the newspaper which he 
had been holding before him, as an 
intimation that her visit was an inter- 
ruption, and turning round stared at 
her for a moment with genu‘ne sur- 
prise. Then he said, ‘“ Your mantua- 
making must have thriven. I would 
like to know one thing about ye, have 
you put my name intill your miserable 
trade?” 

“No,” she said; “so far as any 
name is in it, it is Miss Kirsteen.” 

He gave a sigh of relief. “ I’m glad 
at least that ye have not brought dis- 
grace upon the name of Douglas.’ 

“The name of Douglas will never 
get disgrace from me,” cried Kirsteen 
proudly, with an answering glance of 
fire. ‘There is no one that bears it 
that has more care of it than me. 
If you keep it in as great honour at 
home 4 

He laughed grimly. 
may trust me for that.” 


“ My lass, you 
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“T hope so, father; I hope there 
will be no speaking got up about the 
bonniest of us all—the youngest and 
the sweetest.” 

His fiery eyes gave forth a gleam 
of mingled exultation and anger. “I 
see,” he said, “ you’re jealous, like all 
your kind. A woman can never stand 
another being mounted o’er her head. 
Trust you me, my woman, to take care 
of Jeanie ; it’s my place.” 

“Yes,” she said, “it’s your place.” 
Then hesitating, Kirsteen continued : 
“She would have liked—to go to 
London with me.” 

“To London with you! ” 

“Tt is excusable,” said Kirsteen ; 
“it is natural that a young thing 
should desire to see a little of the 
world.” 

Mr. Douglas expressed his feelings 
in a harsh and angry laugh. “ Out of 
a mantua-maker’s windows,” he cried ; 
then added with solemnity, “and her 
mother dead just a week to-day.” 

“Tt’s not for want of heart,” said 
Kirsteen, She paused again, and then 
speaking quickly with all the courage 
she could summon up: “Oh, father, 
yon Lord John—there’s no truth in 
him; there’s no trust to be put in 
him! She’s frightened for him, 
father.” 

“ Hold your peace!” he cried. “ I'll 
have none of your slandering here.” 

“ Father, mind—you'll have to be 
both father and mother to Jeanie, If 
it should come to pass that every old 
wife in the clachan had a hold of her 
bonny name !” 

Perhaps it was not unnatural that 
Drumcarro should resent this speech. 
“Tf ye will mind your own concerns,” 
he said grimly, “I will take care of 
mine. The sooner you go your own 
gait the better; there will be more 
peace left behind.” 

““T have delivered my soul,” said 
Kirsteen ; “the wyte will be upon 
your own head if you close your eyes. 
Farewell, father, if we should never 
meet again.” 

She stood for a moment waiting his 
reply ; then made him a curtsey as 
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she had done when she was a little 
girl. Something perhaps in this salu- 
tation touched Drumcarro. He broke 
out intoa laugh, not so harsh as before. 
“Fare ye well,” he said, ‘“ you were 
always upsetting, and wiser than other 
folk. But I'll mind what you said 
about the siller, which was not without 
reason. And I’ve little doubt but I'll 
see ye again. You're too fond o’ 
meddling not to come back now ye’ve 
got your hand in.” 

This was all the leave-taking be- 
tween father and daughter, but Kirs- 
teen’s heart was touched as she went 
away. It was at once a sign of amity 
and a permission—a condoning of her 
past sins, and almost an invitation to 
return, 


CHAPTER XLI. 


“THEN you are going, Kirsteen?” 

“IT must go, Jeanie. There is no 
place, and no wish for me here.” 

“And I am to bide—alone. Oh, 
there are plenty of folk in the house. 


My father to gloom at me, and Marg’ret 
to make me scones, and take care that 
I do not wet my feet—as if that was 
all the danger in the world !—and 
Jamie to sit at his books and never 


say a word, And on the other side— 
oh, the deevil, just the deevil himself 
aye whispering in my ear,” 

“Jeanie, Jeanie! ye must not say 
such words,” 

“Tt’s like swearing,” said the girl, 
with a scornful laugh, “ but it’s true.” 

“Jeanie,” said Kirsteen anxiously, 
“you will say again that I do not 
understand, But, my dear, I cannot 
think but you’re terrifying yourself in 
vain ; when true love has once come 
in, how can the false move ye? It 
will be no temptation. Oh, no, no! 
There can be but one ; there cannot be 
two.” 

“ Where is your one?” said Jeanie, 
“T know nothing about your one.” 
She shook her head with a sudden 
flush of burning and indignant colour, 
too painful to be called a blush, as if 
to shake all recollection away. “I 
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have none to take my part,” she said, 
“but him that says, ‘Come.’ And I 
know that it’s the ill way, and not the 
good, he’s leading to, But if you leave 
me here, and leave me alone, that’s 
the way I'll go,” 

“Oh, Jeanie, my darling, what can 
I do? I cannot bide—and I cannot 
steal you away.” 

“T will ask no more,” said Jeanie. 
“You will maybe be sorry after—but 
then it will be too late.” 

Kirsteen put her arms round her 
young sister, who turned her shoulder 
towards her, holding off as far away 
as was possible, with a reluctance and 
resistance that were almost sullen. 
“Jeanie,” she said, “if I send you 
Lewis Gordon instead ?” 

Jeanie wrenched herself indignantly 
out of her sister’s arms, “I will never 
speak nor look at ye again! A man 
that never said a word tome, What 
would Lewis Gordon do here? The 
shooting’s near over, and the fishing’s 
bad this year. Men that come to the 
Highlands for sport had better stay 
at home.” 

“ Jeanie! if he never spoke it was 
for poverty and not for want of love ; 
and you were so young.” 

“Oh, yes, I was very young—too 
young to be shamed and made a fool 
of by him or any man. And if you 
send him here, Kirsteen, out of pity 
to save Jeanie—Oh!” the girl cried 
dashing her clenched hands in the 
air, “1 will—I will—just go headlong 
and be lost in the darkness, and never 
be seen more !” 

It was true that Kirsteen did not 
understand. She could only look 
wistfully at her little sister, in whose 
young bosom there were tumults un- 
known to herself. What could she 
do but soothe and try to subdue her, 
endeavouring all the time to repre- 
sent to herself that it was but the im- 
patience of Jeanie’s nature, the hasty 
temper of a spoilt child, sharpened by 
offence and misunderstanding of the 
man whom she really loved? After 
a time Jeanie yielded to Kirsteen’s 
caresses and consolations with a sudden 
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recovery of her self-control which was 
almost more wonderful and alarming 
than the previous abandon. “It’s no 
matter,” she said, and recovered her 
calm with almost an indignant effort. 
What did it mean? Both the despair 
and the recovery were mysteries to 
the more steadfast spirit which knew 
no such impulses and was ignorant 
both of the strength and weakness of 
a passionate superficial nature eager 
to live and to enjoy, unable to sup- 
port the tedium and languor of life. 

Kirsteen had little more success 
with Marg’ret to whom she appealed 
next. “You will look after my poor 
little Jeanie. Oh, Marg’ret, don’t let 
her out of your sight, keep her like the 
apple of your eye.” 

“And do you think, Kirsteen, you 
that are full of sense that I could keep 
any grip of her if I did that? Never 
let her out of my sight! I canna keep 
herin my sight for an hour,” 

“ Marg’ret, my heart’s just sick 
with fear and trouble.” 

“ Hoot,” said Marg’ret, “there is 
nae occasion. What should possess 
the bairn to terrify ye as she seems to 
do, I canna tell. There’s nae reason 
for it. A man is none the worse that 
I can see for bein’ a young lord— 
maybe he’s none the better; I’m 
putting forward nae opirion—but to 
come to Drumcarro with an ill-meaning 
if he were the greatest of his name— 
no, no, I’ll never believe that.” 

“Tt is hard to believe; but it’s 
harder still to think of the Duke’s son 
coming here for his wife.” 

“If it was a king’s son, and the 
bride was our Jeanie!” Marg’ret 
cast her head high. ‘“They’re no blate 
that think themselves above the 
Douglases, whatever their titles or 
their honours may be!” 

Kirsteen shook her head, but in 
her heart too that superstition was 
strong. Insult the Douglases in 
their own house! She thought again 
that perhaps all her sophisticated 
thoughts might be wrong. In London 
there was a difference unspeakable 
between the great Duke and the little 


Highland laird whom nobody had 
ever heard of—but at home Drum- 
carro was as good blood as the Duke, 
and of an older race—and to intend 
insult to the house of as good a gentle- 
man as himself was surely more than 
the wildest profligate would dare. She 
tried to persuade herself of this as 
she made her preparations for going 
away, which were very small. While 
she was doing this Jamie, the only boy 
now left at home, the one of the family 
who was studious, and for whom not 
the usual commission but a writership 
in India had been obtained, came to 
her shyly; for to him his sister 
Kirsteen was little more than a name. 

“There was a book,” he said, and 
then hung his head unable to get out 
any more. 

“There was a book ? Is it something 
you want, Jamie?” 

Jamie explained with many contor- 
tions that it was—a book which he 
wanted much, and which there was no 
chance of getting nearer than Glasgow, 


but which Mr. Pyper thought might 
be found in London if any one would 


take the trouble. Kirsteen promised 
eagerly to take that trouble. She laid 
her hand upon the big boy’s shoulder. 
He was only eighteen, but already 
much taller than herself,a large loosely 
made, immature man, 

“And will ye do something for 
me?” she said. Jamie very awkward 
and shame-faced pledged himself at 
once—whatever she wanted. 

“T want you to take care of Jeanie,” 
said Kirsteen, ‘ Will ye go with her 
when she takes a walk, and stand by 
her whatever happens, and not let 
her out of your sight?” 

“Not let her out of my sight!” 
cried Jamie, astonished as Marg’ret 
had been. “ But she would soon send 
me out of the way. She would never 
be bothered with me.” 

“T meant not long out of your sight, 
Jamie. Oh! just keep a watch. She 
will be lonely and want kind company. 
Ye must keep your eye upon her for 
kindness, and not let her be alone.”’ 

“If you mean I’m to spy upon her, 
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I couldn’t do that, Kirsteen, not for 
all the books in the world.” 

“That is not what I mean,” Kir- 
steen cried. “Can you not understand, 
Jamie? I want you to stand by her, 
to be with her when you can, not to 
leave her by herself. She's very 
lonely—she’s—not happy—she’s—” 

Jamie gave an abashed laugh. “ She’s 
sometimes happy enough,” he said, 
then recollected himself and became 
grave all at once. “I was meaning, 
before—.” Presently he recovered 
again from this momentary cloud and 
added, “She’s no wanting me ; there 
are other folk she likes better.” 

“ Jamie— it is just the other folk, 
that frighten me.” 

Jamie made a great effort to consider 
the matter with the seriousness which 
he saw to be expected from him. But 
the effort was vain. He burst into a 
great laugh, and with heaving shoulders 
and a face crimson with the struggle 
swung himself away. 

In the meantime, Mary not without 
a great deal of satisfaction in the re- 
moval of the restraint which Kirs- 
teen’s presence enforced was preparing 
officionsly for her sister’s journey. The 
gig which Kirsteen could herself drive, 
and in which Miss Macnab could be 
conveyed back to her home, was ordered 
in time for the further journey to 
Glasgow which Kirsteen was to make 
by post-chaise. The ease with which 
she made these arrangements, her in- 
difference to the cost of her journey, 
her practical contempt of the ditti- 
culties which to the country people, 
who had to scheme and plan for a long 
time before they decided upon any 
extra expense, had a half sinful appear- 
ance, and was very trying to Mary’s 
sense of innate superiority. “She does 
not heed what money she spends. It’s 
come light, gang light,” said the lady 
of Glendochart. “Ihave heard that 
was the way with persons in business, 
but I never thought to see it in a 
sister of mine. I do not doubt,” she 
added, “that Kirsteen would just 
order an expensive dinner at an inn 
if it took her fancy; but I’m saving 
her the need of that at least, for I’m 
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putting her a chicken in her basket, 
and some of Marg’ret’s scones and 
cakes (oat-cakes were meant) to keep 
her going.” “I am sure, mem, you 
are very considerate,” said Miss Mac- 
nab, to whom this explanation was 
given. “But I get very little credit 
for it from Kirsteen,” Mary answered 
with a sigh. 

These preparations to get rid of her, 
and the disappearance of Jeanie who 
had shut herself up in her room and 
would see nobody, had a great effect 
upon Kirsteen. She had taken up 
with a heroic sense of having some- 
thing henceforward to live for, her 
mother’s half charge, half statement, 
that she would be the stand-by of the 
family. All brighter hopes being 
gone, that was enough to keep her 
heart from sinking, and it was not 
always she knew that the stand-by of 
a family received much acknowledg- 
ment, thanks or praise. But to find 


herself forsaken and avoided by her 
young sister, hurried away by the 
elder with a scarcely veiled pleasure 


in her departure, were painful things 
to meet with in the beginning of that 
mission, She went out of the house 
in the weary hours of waiting before 
the gig was ready, to lighten if possible 
the aching of her heart by the sooth- 
ing influence of the fresh air and 
natural sounds. The linn was making 
less than its usual tumult in the be- 
numbing of the frost, the wind was 
hushed in the trees, the clouds hung 
low and grey with that look of op- 
pressed and lowering heaviness which 
precedes snow. The house too—the 
home which now indeed she felt her- 
self to be leaving for ever, seemed 
bound in bands of frost and silence. 
The poor mother so complaining in her 
life-time, so peaceful in her death, who 
had wanted for so little while she was 
there, seemed to have left a blank be- 
hind her quite out of correspondence 
with the insignificance of her life. 
There was no one now tocall Kirsteen, 
to have the right of weakness to her 
service and succour. With a sharp 
pang Kirsteen recollected that Jeanie 
had called and she had refused. What 
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could she do but refuse? Yet to have 
done so troubled her beyond anything 
else that could have happened. It 
came upon her now with a sense of 
failure which was very bitter. Not 
her mother, but her mother’s child, 
the little beautiful sister who from 
her birth had been Kirsteen's joy,— 
she had called, and Kirsteen had re- 
fused. She went up the hill behind 
the house and sat down upon a rock, 
and gazed at the familiar scene. And 
then this remorse came upon her and 
seized her. She had failed to Jeanie’s 
call. She had allowed other notions 
to come in, thoughts of other people, 
hesitations, pride, reluctance to be 
thought to interfere. Was she right 
to have done so? Was she wrong? 
Should she have yielded to Jeanie’s 
justinct instead of what seemed like 
duty? lt was rare to Kirsteen to be 
in this dilemma. It added to the pang 
with which she felt herself entirely 
deserted, with nobody to regret her or 
to say a kind word. If misfortune 
should come to Jeanie, if anything 
should happen as people say, how deeply, 
how bitterly would she blame herself 
who might have helped but refused. 
And yet again what but this could 
she do? 

The sound of some one coming down 
the hill, wading among the great 
bushes of the ling and over the with- 
ered bracken, scarcely roused her ; for 
what did it matter to Kirsteen who 
came that way? She was still sitting 
on the rock when a man appeared 
round the turning of the path; she 
paid no attention to him till he was 
quite near. Then her heart suddenly 
leapt up to her throat; she started, 
rising from her seat. He on his side 
recognised her too. He stopped with a 
low whistle of dismay, then took off 
his Highland bonnet, less with an air 
of courtesy than with that of not dar- 
ing to omit the forms of respect. 

“So it is you, Miss Kirsteen,” he 
said. 

“Tt isme—at my father’s door, It’s 
more wonderful to see that it’s you, 
my Lord John.” 

** Not so very wonderful either,” he 





said, “ for I maysay I am at my father’s 
door too.” 

“ You are on the lands of Drumcarro 
—the Douglas lands, that never be- 
longed to one of your name.” 

“You don’t expect me to enter into 
old feuds,” he said with a laugh, “would 
you like to have me seized by your 
men-at-arms, Miss Kirsteen, and 
plunged into the dungeon below the 
castle moat?’’ He paused and looked 
down at the grey, penurious house 
standing bare in the wilds. “ Un- 
happily there is neither moat nor 
castle,” he said, again with a laugh. 

“There’s more,” said Kirsteen 
proudly, “ for there’s honour and peace, 
and he that disturbs either will not 
pass without his reward. Lord John, 
I would like to know what you are 
wanting here?” 

“You have always treated me in a 
very lordly way, Miss Kirsteen,” he 
said. “ What if I were to doubt your 
right to make any such inquiry? I 
am wanting, as you say, to pay my 
respects to my kinswoman of Glendoc- 
hart, and ask for the family, who I 
hear have been in trouble.” 

Kirsteen paused with a look at him 
to which he answered with a smile and 
bow. What could she say? To let 
him know that he was a danger to 
Jeanie was but to stimulate him in his 
pursuit, and she could not herself be- 
lieve it even now. 

“Lord John,” she said, “ I met you 
once upon another hillside; you had 
done me a great service but you did 
not know who I was—a gentlewoman 
as good as yourself. But when I bid 
you as a gentleman to stand by and 
let me pass, ye did so. You could not 
stand against me when I said that. 1 
ask you now again, but I ask more. 
As ye area gentleman, Lord John, go 
away from here.” 

He shook his head. “ The argument 
served its turn once,” he said. “ You 
must not scorn my intellect so much 
as to try it again.” 

“Go,” she said putting herself in his 
way. ‘Those that are dwelling down 
there are too high for one thing and 
not higk enough for another. Goaway, 
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Lord John, if you’re what a gentleman 
should be. If ye do not, I'll promise 
you this, that you will repent it all 
your days.”’ 

He stepped past her amid the heather 
bushes and short brushwood. ‘“ Not 
even an angel with a flaming sword 
could bar the road,” he said waving 
his hand, “on a_ hillside like this. 
Farewell, Miss Kirsteen, I’m going 
about my own affairs and doing no 
harm to you.” 

In a moment he had passed, finding 
another path for himself among the 
windings of the heather and bracken. 
He took off his bonnet again with a 
mocking salutation as he disappeared 
down the hill. And Kirsteen felt 
herself left behind with a sense of mor- 
tification and helplessness intolerable 
to her high and proud spirit. How 
could she have hoped to stop him? 
What power had she? But this did not 
make her feel her failure less. “ You 
will repent it all your days,” she called 
after him raising her voice in the 
vexation of her soul. He turned and 
lifted his bonnet again with a mocking 
salutation. That was all. She might 
have known, she said to herself with 
angry tears of humiliation in her eyes. 

But when Kirsteen came down the 
hill there was no trace of Lord John. 
Mary and Jeanie were in the parlour 
waiting for her to say good-bye. And 
there was an air of agitation about 
her younger sister, which Kirsteen in 
her troubled mind set down to the 
visit for which no doubt Jeanie had 
been called from her room, But nothing 
was said. They accompanied her to 
the door where the gig was now stand- 
with Miss Macnab already mounted in- 
to her seat. There was no time or 
opportunity for further leave-taking ; 
Jeanie gave her cheek to be kissed with 
averted eyes ; and not even with Mar- 
g’ret could Kirsteen speak another word 
in private. Ina few minutes more she 
had turned her back upon Drumcarro ; 
was it for ever? To her wounded and 
impatient heart, impatient above all 
of the sense of utter futility and 
failure, this seemed the thing most 
probable. Why should she ever come 
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again, the stand-by of the family ? Per- 
haps if theyshould want money, and she 
should have it—but in no other way. 

She was roused by the mild voice 
of the country artist at her elbow. 
“You will find a great change in 
everything, Miss Kirsteen, coming 
back from London?” she said. 

Kirsteen did not immediately reply. 
‘**T find more change in myself than in 
anything else,” she said at last bringing 
herself back with difficulty from more 
urgent thoughts. 

“That was partly what I was mean- 
ing. Ye’ll find a great interest in life 
in yon muckle London, where there 
must always be the bonniest new things 
to see.” 

“When your heart’s away,” said 
Kirsteen yielding in spite of herself 
to the natural desire of unburdening 
her mind a little, “it does not matter 
much what bonny things there may 
be to see.” 

‘That's true too,” said the dress- 
maker; “but my experience has aye 
been that where we canna have what 
we want, and eh, how few of us have 
that advantage ! it’s just a great thing 
to please your e’e, and fill your mind 
with what e’e can see, and the best ye 
can see. There’s even pleasure in a new 
fashion-book when ye have little else. 
And with all the bonny leddies and 
their court dresses, and just to dress 
them like a picture.” 

Kirsteen looked at this humble 
artist with a sigh. “Perhaps you were 
not always so resigned,” she said. 

“T’m not saying that I’m resigned. 
I would just like to see the queen’s 
court, and the princesses in their 
plumes and trains, before everything 
in the world, but it’s a comfort,” said 
the mild philosopher, “ when ye can 
make it up to yourself with a bonny 
person like Miss Jeanie, just to make 
the line of her gown perfitt, if ainy- 
thing can ever be called perfitt,” she 
added piously, “in this imperfitt 
world.” 


CHAPTER XLII. 


THERE came a great sense of deso- 
lation and misery into the heart of 
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Jeanie after she had witnessed, with 
eyes averted and without a sign of 
affection, wrapped up in offence and 
estrangement, the departure of her 
sister. She was angry with Kirsteen 
and deeply disappointed, and incapable 
of comprehending that it must be so, 
and that she, Jeanie, was to be crossed 
at last and after all, her plaint disre- 
garded, her prayer refused. It had 
heen her lot hitherto to get all her 
little requirements in the end, how- 
ever her mother or Marg’ret might 
at first stand out. And the boys had 
been much ruled by Jeanie’s will, 
and had yielded to her as big brothers 
often fail todo. She had never been 
crossed, in the end. Opposition had 
been made to her, difficulties in- 
sisted upon, but in the end they had 
always given way. Only once before 
had Jeanie come face to face with a 
disappointment which could not by 
anything she could do be changed into 
happiness and content. It was the 
central incident in her life but it had 
been up to this moment the exception, 
the one adverse event she had ever 
known. And it had been so great, so 
startling and astonishing, that the 
girl’s pride and all her strength had 
been roused to conceal and surmount 
it, so that no one should ever suspect 
that to her, Jeanie, any slight had ever 
come. To nobody but to Kirsteen, and 
to her only when taken utterly by 
surprise had this secret ever been be- 
trayed. Young Gordon had visited 
Glendochart from time to time during 
the last years. He had come in the 
intervals of his service while Jeanie 
grew and blossomed into womanhood. 
While she was still half child, half 
woman, he had awakened in her heart 
that first delicious and strange sense 
of power which is so great a revelation 
to agirl. His eyes had said a thousand 
indistinct sweetnesses to her, which 
his lips had not ventured to confess. 
He had been reverent of her extreme 
youth. He had been kept back by his 
own uncertain prospects, by his want 
of money and unsettled life, a soldier 
seeking advancement wherever it was 
to be found. But none of these hon- 
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ourable reasons had been taken into 
account by the girl, who, convinced as 
she had been of his love, had seen him 
go away with an amazement and shock 
of feeling scarcely comprehensible out 
of the first absolutism and certainty 
of youth. He had gone away, saying 
never aword. That hewas overwhelmed 
with agitation and distress when the 
summons to join his regiment (for 
which he professed to be looking 
eagerly) came; that he had spoken 
of returning, of hopes that were in- 
volved in his return, with allusions 
and suggestions that the poor fellow 
thought plain enough, had all been 
invisible to Jeanie, or disdained by her 
as so many evidences of falsehood. 
Her little imperious soul had been 
shaken as by a tempest. She to be 
forsaken, wooed and abandoned, she 
before whom every one bowed, the 
flower of the Highlands, as they called 
her ! 

And now Kirsteen had done the 
same. Once again, till the last 
moment Jeanie had believed that her 
sister would yield, and she would have 
her way. Just as she had expected 
that word which never came from 
Lewis Gordon, she had expected from 
Kirsteer. if it were but a word, a 
whisper of consent at the last. Even 
while she held her cheek to be kissed, 
turning away her eyes which were 
sullen with anger yet expectation, the 
girl expected that Kirsteen might still 
whisper—-‘ Come.” She had contrived 
all in her own mind ready for that last 
moment—Kirsteen would say ‘“ Come, 
T’ll wait for you at the clachan ”—and 
all unsuspected, the stranger having 
visibly departed, Jeanie would steak 
out, nobody taking any notice, and fly 
along the road, and spring up light as 
a feather beside Miss MacNab. What 
would it matter to her that there was 
no room? She had planned it all. 
At the very last, as her mother used 
to do, as Marg’ret did, compunction at 
the sight of Jeanie’s averted face 
would seize upon Kirsteen. None of 


them could bear to see her vexed— 
and at the last that feeling would be 
stronger than prudence or any wise 
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sentiment. Jeanie within herself had 
been sure of this; but she had been 
deceived. And after she had watched 
with incredulous angry eyes full of a 
mist of bitterness—for tears she would 
not shed to acknowledge herself de- 
feated—the actual going away with- 
out a word of her sister, she had fled 
to her room and flung herself upon her 
bed, even now not without an ear in- 
tent on any sound that might indicate 
Kirsteen’s return, to say yet the tardy 
“ Come,” to her little sister. But the 
wintry afternoon closed down, the 
light faded away, and stillness fell 
upon the house. There was nothing 
to be heard but the echo of the linn 
which always mingled with every- 
thing, and Merran’s heavy footstep 
and Marg’ret’s distant voice in the 
kitchen. Kirsteen was gone. It was 
impossible to believe it, but it was 
true. She was gone like him—him 
for whom she had spoken, who was her 
friend, for like draws to like, Jeanie 
cried furiously to herself, in the 
silence. They had gone away—both 
of them—the man who loved her, and 
the sister who was evidently born for 
no such important end as to save and 
succour Jeanie—both ! They had gone 
away, and she was left alone—to meet 
her fate. 

Jeanie was not of the simple fibre of 
her family. Perhaps her condition of 
spoiled child had done something 
towards the development of a different 
character, but that character was there 
in the first place to be developed. Her 
impatient determination to have what 
she wanted, to be happy, to get such 
amusements, privileges, and advan- 
tages as were comprehensible to her, 
without consideration as to whether 
they were possible or not, or what the 
result of her satisfaction would be— 
was very different both from the stead- 
fastness of Kirsteen, and the calm 
self-seeking of Mary. Jeanie had a 
passion in her which would not be 
gainsaid. She did not understand 
obstacles except as things to be 


eluded, pushed aside, thrust out of the 

way, arbitrarily, imperiously, whether 

they were just or even necessary or 
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not. She could not understand that 
she had been born for anything but to 
be paramount, to be loved and ad- 
mired and happy. Her lover and 
heaven itself had wronged her by 
holding back that happiness that was 
her due. And when there seemed a 
prospect that it was to come back to 
her, Jeanie’s heart rushed at the hope 
with a fervour which was largely made 
up of fury and indignation. The 
thought of a future more brilliant 
than any she could have had with 
Gordon filled her with fierce delight, 
principally from the hope that he 
would hear of it, perhaps see it and 
recognise her superior bliss and his 
loss. This, more than a girl’s natural 
vanity in being followed by one so 
much above her in rank, and far more 
than any feeling for Lord John, had 
made his attentions delightful to her. 
Jeanie had been taken like her sisters 
before her to the ball at the castle ; 
but hers were not merely the good 
looks of Kirsteen or the comeliness of 
Mary. It had not been possible to 
keep the little beauty in the back- 
ground. Even the noble party of 
visitors and relations who were usually 
so little interested by the lairds and 
their belongings were moved by Jeanie. 
She was introduced among them, 
danced with, talked to, while the 
others of her class looked on grim or 
smiling as their case might be. That 
Jeanie had been excited and delighted 
by her triumph it is needless to say ; 
what was much more extraordinary 
was that her father, though he said 
nothing, felt for the first time the true 
sensation of that superiority which he 
had believed in and asserted all his 
life. The beauty and brightness which 
dazzled everybody were but the natural 
emanation of her blood, to Drumcarro, 
“ Oh, ay, she’s of the real auld Douglas 
kind,” he said with proud carelessness 
when compliments were paid him. 
That the Douglases should gain a 
triumph through a lassie was a thing 
that he had scarcely been able to 
bring himself to believe; but when 
this triumph was accomplished for 
him, his pride accepted it as a thing to 
N 
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be looked for. Was not she a Doug- 
las? That explained all. 

And when Lord John appeared 
“incognity ” as Marg’ret said in the 
little shooting-lodge on the hill, both 
father and daughter had responded 
after their kind. Drumcarro had felt 
the suggestion of an alliance with the 
other noble house which had out- 
stripped his in honours but never to 
his consciousness excelled or even 
equalled it in antiquity and nobility, 
to be a gratifying circumstance and 
high testimonial to his superiority to 
everything around, but he had not 
contemplated it with any surprise. To 
get a Douglas as his wife was honour 
enough for any duke’s son; but the 
thought of being so closely allied to 
the Duke gave him on his side a proud 
satisfaction. It was a great thing for 
a daughter to do who was only a 
daughter, and of no account whatever. 
Jeanie too felt a subtle elation in her 
veins, a sense of high promotion but 
not in so simple a way. When he 
heard of it what would he think? was 
the burden of her thoughts. He 
would see that Jeanie Douglas was not 
one to be deserted, left or taken up 
again at his pleasure. She pictured to 
herself meeting him in some vague 
grandeur of a party in London, and a 
hundred times in her heart rehearsed 
the bow she would give him, the 
sweeping curtesy, the fine progress 
past him which she would make on her 
husband’s arm. The husband him- 
self had a very secondary place—but 
that did not occur to Jeanie. He was 
understood as the occasion of all that 
grandeur, the sharer of it no doubt ; 
but the exquisite revenge of such an 
encounter was what in her first vague 
sense of triumph Jeanie chiefly pic- 
tured to herself. 

The girl was not, however, herself 
enlightened by this curious evidence of 
the state of her mind. She had not 
begun to think about her thoughts ; 
all was straightforward and simple 
with her, as witha young savage. On 
the other side Lord John did not leave 
her in any doubt as to his feelings. His 
declaration of love was not delayed by 


any scruples—but neither was it fol- 
lowed by any of those practical steps 
which even in Jeanie’s limited ex- 
perience were usual in the circum- 
stances. It is true that Jeanie herself 
was coy, and held off from the warm 
love-making of her suitor, keeping him 
at arm’s length ; but no reference to 
her father, none of the suggestions and 
arrangements into which happy lovers 
rush ever came from Lord John’s lips. 
He spoke indeed of the time when they 
should be always together, but said not 
a word as to when or how that should 
be. It was less difficult to Jeanie to 
keep such a secret than it would have 
been for most girls. Her mother was 
ill, her father, as she supposed, utterly 
indifferent, no sister near to whom her 
heart could be opened. And to be 
secret in love was one of the traditions 
of the time and country. But still after 
atime she began to feel that there was 
something, she could not tell what, 
unexpected, undesirable, in her lover. 
When he spoke of marriage it was 
with a scoff and jeer. Even, how- 
ever, when the moment came in 
which he told her that marriage in 
the ordinary way, with all the pub- 
licity usually surrounding that event, 
was impossible to him, Jeanie was 
not suspicious enough to be defiant. 
“You'll have to steal out some 
night, and trust yourself to me and 
let me carry you away,” he said, 
“that’s what we'll have to do. My 
bonny Jeanie will trust herself to me.” 

“That is what Anne did,’ cried 
Jeanie startled. ‘‘My father would 
not give his consent; and he has 
never seen her again. We dare not 
say her name. But maybe,” she added 
after a pause, “it would be different 
with you.” 

“T think it would be different with 
me,” he said, with a laugh that some- 
how offended Jeanie, she could not tell 
how. But then he began to lavish 
sweet words and praises upon her, so 
that the girl’s vanity was soothed and 
her imagination excited. He told her 


where he would take her—to London, 
and then abroad, which was a word 
of no tangible import to her ignorance, 
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but meant only everything that was 
brilliant and splendid—and of all the 
beautiful places she should see, and 
the beautiful things she should have. 

‘“*T suppose,” said Jeanie, “ we would 
go to see the king.” 

“There is no king, in that way,” he 
said, with a laugh. 

“But there is a court, for we see it 
in the paper,” said Jeanie. “If it is 
the prince, it would just be the same.” 

“We'll not go to the court this 
time,” he said, with another of those 
laughs which wounded Jeanie, she 
could not tell how. 

“T thought it was the right way,” 
said Jeanie thoughtfully. What she 
was thinking was, that in that case 
she would not meet iim, and that the 
heart of her triumph would be lost. 

“In some cases,” he said, still laugh- 
ing, “ but not in ours, my lovely dear. 
We will never think of the world, 
we'll think only of love. Whatever's 
pleasantest my Jeanie shall see, but 
nothing so bonny as herself.” 

“There will be many things in 
London besides the court—there is 
my sister Kirsteen,” said Jeanie, still 
musing. ‘Oh, I will be glad to see 
Kirsteen.” 

“It’s clear I am not enough for my 
Jeanie, though my Jeanie is enough 
for me!” 

“Oh, it is not that,” said Jeanie, 
vaguely. In her heart, however, there 
was no doubt a sensation that to dazzle 
him with her grandeur, and to make 
her sister a spectator of her new and 
exalted life, were the things to which 
she looked forward most. 

“Tl not promise to take you to 
Kirsteen, any more than to take you 
to court,” he said. “I'll promise 
nothing that takes your mind off me. 
To think of having you all to myself 
is enough for me. I mean to carry 
you off to some Italian bower, where 
there will be nothing to do but love, 
and love, and - 
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“Till you are tired of love, as you 
call it, and me too,” said Jeanie, with 
a little disdain. 

He gave her a curious look, won- 
dering if at last the little simplicity 
had fathomed what he really meant. 
But Jeanie’s eyes were all untroubled 
and her brow serene. She was disap- 
pointed and dissatisfied with his way ; 
but only because it was not her way 
and contrary to her expectations, not 
that she had divined the shame that 
was in his heart. 

But one day a gleam of strange 
light burst upon the girl. He had 
been telling her of one of his friends 
who had gone to those Italian bowers, 
and of the life he led; the lake, the 
moonlight, the myrtles and roses in the 
middle of winter, till Jeanie’s eyes 
grew bright. “We will get him to 
look for a place for us, on the 
water’s edge,” Lord John said. No 
thought of suspicion, or of finding 
her lover out, was in Jeanie’s mind. 
She asked, as a girl does, eager to 
hear of others in the same cireum- 
stances as herself, “And is he married, 
too?” 

For the moment she could not com- 
prehend the hurried demonstration, 
the embarrassment of Lord John 
among his caresses, the laugh, always 
so distasteful to her. “They don’t 
think of that out there,” he said. 
“They don’t put you in chains out 
there, they trust everything to love— 
as my Jeanie is going to do.” 

What did it mean? She was always 
shy of these vehement caresses —she 
freed herself, with a strange chill upon 
her, and said that she must go. They 
had been wandering by the side of the 
linn, under the bare, over-arching 
trees ; and Jeanie would not listen to 
the explanations which he was anxious 
to make, and which she understood no 
more than the offence. She was 
sure of nothing but that she must get 
away. 


LESSING’S FAUST. 


A GERMAN critic has recently hinted 
that Goethe’s Faust may not be 
Goethe’s after all. He owed, it is 
said, the best part of it to Lessing ; 
it is even suggested that he had no 
scruples about purloining a manuscript. 
Now it is unnecessary to add to the 
reputation of a new Donelly, or even 
to mention his name. Let it suffice 
that it is a German professor who has 
enunciated this strange theory. There 
is a saying about a lie that is half a 
truth, and it will be news to most 
English readers that Lessing ever 
troubled himself about Faust ; even 
in Germany it is a fact not widely 
appreciated. How far, then, is there 
any foundation for this last libel upon 
Goethe ; and if Lessing helped in the 
development of Faust, what is the 
value of his contribution ? 

It is sixty years since Carlyle ex- 
pressed his wonder that Lessing was 
not better known among Englishmen, 
and in that period the ignorance or 
indifference in regard to German litera- 
ture of which he complained has hap- 
pily passed away ; a result in a great 
measure due to the efforts Carlyle 
made to draw attention to the riches 
of Goethe, Schiller, and Richter. The 
interest roused by those writers has 
extended to other representatives of 
German thought ; so that Lessing also 
has for a long time obtained the affec- 
tion which Carlyle declared English- 
men would be ready to show him. 
His reputation is firmly established : 
it is a recognized part of a liberal 
education to read his masterpiece on 
the philosophy of art ; and though his 
dramas cannot claim a place among 
the great representations of human 
nature, we all recognize the force and 
the charm of Nathan der Weise, so 
rich in the widest moral lessons, of the 
tragic tale of Emilia Galotti, and of 


the innocent wiles of Minna von 
Barnhelm. And apart from his phi- 
losophy and his dramas, Lessing at- 
tracts by the distinction of his literary 
criticism, the reverent freedom of his 
religious opinions, and the vigour of 
his singularly clear and unaffected 
style; with the consequence that in 
England, so far as reputation goes, he 
has had his deserts. 

But to English readers his position, 
—and it is one of great importance— 
in the development of German litera- 
ture is not, perhaps, a matter of such 
familiar knowledge. In speaking of 
Lessing it must always be remembered 
in what relation he stands to that 
great outburst of intellectual activity 
which marked the close of the last 
century in Germany. It was he who 
opened the new fields of thought which 
were made so fertile by those who 
came after him. What is most re- 
markable in all his contributions to 
the literature of his time, whether 
fable, drama, criticism, or theology, is 
the independence of his ideas, a quality 
which distinguishes him clearly from 
his predecessors and draws a sharp 
line of cleavage between his work and 
theirs. It is unquestionably in his 
being a reformer, in his introducing a 
new direction into German literature, 
that Lessing’s greatest merit lies. 
When he began to write, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the 
influence of a pedantic French drama 
was paramount. He fought against 
it and overcame it, not more by the 
force of his literary theories than by 
the practical example he gave of them 
in his plays. He found wrong ideas 
prevalent on the nature of art, and in 
combating them he brought some of 
the true principles to light. In his 
religious works there breathes the 
freest spirit of toleration and inquiry, 
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and in particular a view of Christianity 
with which much modern criticism is 
in complete harmony. It may be said 
that Lessing is great because in the 
lines he marked out greater men than 
he were content to follow. He was, in 
that happy phrase, the Bahnbrecher, 
the pioneer, of the greatest epoch in 
the literature of his country, and he 
touched nothing which he did not im- 
prove; whether he worked for the 
establishment of a national drama, or 
a true theory of art, or a criticism of 
literature that should be based on the 
highest models. 

In this energy of reform Lessing 
conceived many more plans than he 
was able to carry out. With his habit 
of looking through his papers every 
year and destroying whatever seemed 
unworthy of further trouble, many of 
his projects doubtless disappeared with- 
out a trace ; and still the posthumous 
volume of notes and sketches is very 
large. Among his unfulfilled plans 
there was one to which for several 
years he gave a great deal of atten- 
tion, in the end only to abandon it in 
despair of his ability to overcome the 
difficulties of the work. This plan 
forms one of the most distinctive ex- 
amples of his desire to get rid of 
foreign’ influence and to restore a 
national drama to Germany. Repelled 
by the artificial character of the French 
theatre, he set to work to find the 
material of such a drama as he wanted 
to write among the traditions of his 
own country, and he was led to take 
up a subject which more perhaps than 
any other is intimately connected with 
German sentiment. He found in the 
legend of Faust a theme which had for 
two centuries fed the imagination of 
Germany, and in his endeavour to 
make a drama out of it he might well 
have felt that he was dealing with a 
peculiarly national possession. To turn 
this national possession to the highest 
purpose it could serve was the most 
Significant achievement of the epoch 
which Lessing inaugurated. The tra- 
ditional story of the magician was to 
be reconstructed, and if it did not fall 
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to Lessing to do this himself, it is 
interesting to find that here as else- 
where he was able to point the way 
for others to follow. He formed the 
mould in which the modern conception 
of the legend was to run, though what 
he actually wrote is little and unim- 
portant, and completely eclipsed by the 
work of his successor. But the spirit 
which guided Lessing was the right 
one; for it will appear that the 
thoughts which the legend aroused in 
him were afterwards to be presented 
as fundamental ideas in Goethe's 
masterpiece. 

Lessing was the first writer of any 
importance to perceive that the old 
notion of Faust, that of a vulgar per- 
son who bartered his soul for know- 
ledge and pleasure, and in the end 
could not rid himself of the Devil, was 
out of keeping with modern ideas. 
Before Goethe was ten years old, Les- 
sing had begun to put his thoughts on 
the subject into dramatic form, and a 
scene from his projected Faust-drama, 
published in 1759, opened at once a 
new view of the man who made a com- 
pact with the Evil One. This frag- 
ment was all that was given to the 
world in Lessing’s lifetime, but for 
eight or nine years after its appear- 
ance his friends knew that he was 
working at the project from time to 
time. Shortly after his death in 1781 
two of these friends published accounts 
of his plan, and one or two notes he 
had made for the character of Mephis- 
topheles were brought to light. Be- 
sides the meagre information which 
these sources supply, there is nothing 
but a slight sketch included in his 
posthumous dramatic works. We are 
left, then, to gather Lessing’s concep- 
tion of what the modern Faust should 
be from a few notes and fragments 
together with casual references in his 
correspondence. It was indeed re- 
ported of him that he had finished two 
plays on the subject differing in cer- 
tain important particulars ; and for a 
long time after his death it was com- 
monly believed that all he had written 
on Faust was lost with a box of his 
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which went astray on a journey and 
could never be traced. But the acute- 
ness of later German critics has pene- 
trated into the recesses of the lost box 
and discovered that, whatever other 
important papers may have been there, 
it did not contain a manuscript on 
Faust. The fate of the ideas which 
Lessing infused into the old legend is 
happily not bound up with that of the 
box, and what is known of his at- 
tempted drama remains as a testimony 
to his insight into the necessities of his 
time, and as a signal mark of his 
genius for substituting new thoughts 
for old. 

The value of his contribution to the 
development of the Faust-legend will 
hardly be understood unless one or 
two of the chief features of the legend 
are borne in mind, as well as its 
peculiar character as representative of 
the national genius ; for it was mainly 
because the legend was representative 
and had a history that Lessing was 
attracted to it. When the legend 
took shape in the sixteenth century, 
its form was determined by the wide- 
spread belief in the dominion of Satan 
in this world, who, as the enemy of the 
human race and the fount and origin 
of all misfortunes, played a very im- 
portant part in all its arrangements. 
The Devil was looked upon as in some 
sort the controller of the physical 
order of things; the earth was the 
field of his power, and magic, or the 
black art, only a practical knowledge 
of natural laws. 

If a strong-minded man like Luther 
was constantly troubled by a firm be- 
lief in the personality and malevolence 
of the Devil, it was not strange that 
the common people saw his agency at 
every turn, and looked with awe on the 
audacious person who made an alliance 
with him. Thus the mould in which 
the legend ran was already laid down 
in the popular imagination. But the 
prominent place it assumed in the de- 
velopment of literature in Germany 
came from its close connection with 
the two great movements which spread 
through that country in the sixteenth 
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century, the Revival of Learning and 
the Reformation. If it had not been 
stamped with the character of these 
movements the legend could hardly 
have had a history at all; and it is 
valuable just in the degree in which it 
is the popular reflection of them, the 
direct issue of the intellectual ferment 
they represented. The struggle against 
authority, the delight in a life of the 
senses, the thirst for knowledge, the 
investigation of the secrets of nature, 
the final doom of the free liver and the 
free thinker,—all that was noticeable 
in the life and death of Faust, pro- 
ceeded from one or other of these 
movements. This is the secret of the 
legend’s power. Faust, as the story 
goes, had taken the degree of doctor of 
divinity while still a youth, but fell 
away from his early creed through pre- 
sumption and temerity. He came, in 
fact, to represent, in his own vulgar 
way, the deliverance from the intel- 
lectual bondage of the Middle Age, the 
revolt against ecclesiastical authority, 
the deliberate overstepping of the sup- 
posed limits set to our knowledge of 
the earth by the will of God. He ex- 
hibits that impulse towards individual 
achievement which had been fostered 
by the Renaissance, and that order of 
individual responsibility was, in part 
at least, established by the Reforma- 
tion. Not indeed that the Faust- 
legend is to be taken as the complete 
embodiment of the highest thought of 
the time which produced it, as later on 
the drama of Faust stood forth as the 
most distinguished expression of the 
greatest epoch of German literature. 
Just as Faust’s magical investiga- 
tions, and the questions he puts to 
Mephistopheles on the structure of the 
earth, heaven and hell, presented to the 
common people a caricature of the 
efforts made by Copernicus and Para- 
celsus to lay the foundations of modern 
science ; in the same way he appeared 
as an extravagant type of the learning 
of the age in his reputed classical at- 
tainments, his summoning up of the 
shades of old heroes, his marriage with 
the phantom of Helen of Troy, his 
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offers to restore the lost comedies of 
Plautus and Terence, his boast that he 
knew by heart all the works of Plato 
and Aristotle. In religious matters 
he rebelled, like the Reformers. But 
he emphasized his revolt by going far 
beyond them; so that an effective 
contrast has been drawn between him 
and Luther in a position they occupied 
in the movement away from Rome,— 
Luther the believer, Faust the sceptic ; 
Luther battling with the Devil, Faust 
making an alliance with him; both 
trained in Catholic theology and break- 
ing away from it to opposite goals. 
Faust’s deeper intellectual traits, it 
is commonly said, have made him the 
interesting personage he is. In his 
struggles and his despair, his aspira- 
tions and his doubts, the conflict he 
exhibits between good and evil, we see 
the reflection of our own nature; and 
this is what attracts us in the picture, 
and drew Goethe to mould him into the 
most significant figure in modern 
literature. This is no doubt all very 
true ; and Faust is one of the many 
characters in the fiction of the world 
which portray for us the struggles of 
humanity. But he is also remarkable 
in being a personage, like many that 
moved mankind, half historical and 
half fanciful, half the product of very 
definite movements of thought and 
half the creature of imagination. And 
in connection with those definite move- 
ments of thought in the sixteenth 
century which stamped their character 
upon Faust, there is one circumstance 
to be noted which goes a long way 
towards explaining the unique position 
the legend occupies; a circumstance 
which, in all that has been written on 
Faust, has hitherto escaped recognition. 
It is shortly this; that the legend 
illustrates in an unparalleled way some 
of those efforts of the Renaissance 
against which the Reformation had to 
contend. For to whatever extent the 
Renaissance in Germany may have 
been similar in its sources to the Refor- 
mation, as proceeding in either case 
from a desire to return to original 
authorities, many of the tendencies of 
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those two great movements were of a 
character widely diverse ; answering, 
in fact, to certain almost irreconcilable 
tendencies in human nature itself. It 
is because the legend presented the 
conflict of such opposing forces in 
humanity that from the time of its 
appearance it became endowed with an 
undying interest. And those tenden- 
cies in which the Renaissance worked 
one way and the Reformation the other 
are, when vulgarised and adapted to 
popular understanding, just the most 
distinctive features of the legendary 
Faust,—his magic and his sensualism. 
When Faust devotes his time to 
magical studies and gives himself up to 
a life of the senses, he is illustrating 
in a coarse way certain characteristics 
of the Renaissance; and when the 
moral of his story, as told by his first 
biographer, is to abjure magic and live 
in righteousness and contentment of 
mind, he is enforcing some of the les- 
sons which the Reformers set before 
themselves to teach. In magic there 
were certain reputed advantages, cer- 
tain promises held out of a knowledge 
concealed from the vulgar, which were 
hopeful enough to induce some of the 
most prominent supporters of the New 
Learning, Pico della Mirandola, for 
instance, in Italy, or Reuchlin in Ger- 
many, to number themselves wmong 
its adherents. They pursued magic as 
a means of arriving at the highest 
knowledge. Faust’s attempts, culmi- 
nating in his alliance with the Devil, 
were only the popular reflection of a 
system studied by the foremost men of 
his time. 

The student of magic was an object 
of the greatest suspicion to the Re- 
formers, just as at a previous period he 
had been to the Roman Church ; with 
this difference, however, that the 
Reformers also looked upon the powers 
claimed by Rome as akin to magical 
arts ; supposed the Pope to be Anti- 
christ, and Roman ecclesiasticism to be 
tainted by a connection with the Devil. 
In previous cases of a Satanic compact 
the Church had professed itself able to 
rescue the sinner by the force of its 
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own superiority to the power of evil ; 
but in the opinion of those who rejected 
the claims of the Church a deliverance 
by such means was no longer regarded 
as possible, and the student of magic 
was doomed to perdition as one who 
had disowned the supremacy of God. 
There was thus in Faust’s career a 
tragic element of inevitable fate, which, 
among the people, increased the interest 
in his doings, and gave the clergy of 
every creed a ready example of fearful 
peril. 

And that Faust delighted in a free 
life of the senses is another trait in his 
character which shows him to be a true 
son of his time. For the Renaissance, 
as is well known, came to a great de- 
gree, and particularly in Italy, in a 
pagan dress and with pagan habits of 
thought. It proceeded, as Matthew 
Arnold says, rather from the senses 
and the understanding than from the 
heart and the imagination. This pagan 
movement was a complete departure 
from the ideal of medieval Christianity, 
for on the bare merits it looked askance 
at asceticism and saw nothing profit- 
able in pain, desiring above all things 
to get joy and pleasure out of life. A 
revolution of ideas like this worked in 
a direction the opposite of asceticism ; 
it even influenced the Church itself to 
such an extent that the corruption and 
depravity of the clergy became the 
more immediate cause of the Reforma- 
tion, so that Luther fought as much 
for purer morals as for a sounder creed. 
The Reformation opposed itself to any 
such return to nature as the Renais- 
sance seemed to be effecting, and in 
the Epicurean life of the legendary 
Faust, a product of this same pagan 
movement, saw nothing but what 
would deserve the direst punishment in 
the next world. 

A legend which touched the spirit 
of its time at so many points and 
illustrated so many of its diverse 
tendencies was hardly a thing to be 
forgotten. Representing the strife 
and therefore the error of humanity, 
it contained elements which made ap- 
peal to every order of men true enough 
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even after two hundred years to be 
inexhaustible to the greatest intellects. 
It assumed new forms and develop- 
ments to suit the varying needs of 
different periods. In Germany, almost 
from the time the legend took shape, 
the hero of the diabolic compact en- 
joyed a double existence. Marlowe's 
rendering of the legend was popu- 
larized through the efforts of the 
English players who travelled in Ger- 
many at that time, and Faust became 
the hero of the vulgar stage; his 
“damnable life and deserved death” 
was the stock-piece at the yearly fair. 
The widespread interest of the story 
subjected it to many variations; a 
prologue and epilogue in hell increased 
its realistic character ; the Devil took 
an even more material aspect; the 
discussion of high questions began to 
disappear, and fireworks came in as 
accessories to the movement of the 
piece. Running side by side with this 
vulgar exhibition, Faust served at the 
same time as an object of much re- 
ligious warning. Those who were 
charged with learning and _ religion 
pointed to his fate as the certain goal 
of intellectual audacity or an unbridled 
life of the senses. He was made the 
theme of many a discourse on the 
limits of knowledge and the danger of 
neglecting them. The original book 
no longer appeared in a simple and 
popular form; the few admonitions 
at first attached to it expanded until 
the commentary almost swallowed up 
the text. In these two forms the 
legend lived on through the seven- 
teenth and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth century, the common heri- 
tage of the German nation. 

In approaching this heritage and 
endeavouring to render it more useful 
than it had ever been before Lessing, 
as has been remarked, was following 
out his project of making the German 
stage the home of German national 
feeling. The seventeenth of his Letters 
on Ixterature opens with a spirited 
attack on the French influence then 
paramount in the person of a well- 
known professor,—Johann Christoph 
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Gottsched,—for a long time literary 
dictator in Leipzig. Lessing pro- 
claimed himself as the Nobody who 
denied Gottsched’s services to the 
stage in supplanting the older dramatic 
pieces by his pedantic copies of the 
French school. 


These old dramatic pieces of ours which 
he banished [writes Lessing] could have 
taught him that our taste lies more in the 
direction of the English than of the French 
school ; that we want, in our tragedies, to 
see and think more than the timorous 
French tragedy affords scope for ; that we 
are more affected by the grand, the ter- 
Tible, and the melancholy, than by what is 

retty, tender, and sentimental... . If 
e had given our nation translations of the 
masterpieces of Shakespeare, with one or 
two discreet alterations, it would have 
been very much better than making 
us acquainted with Corneille and Racine. 
In the first place, the former would have 
been much more to our taste as a nation 
than the latter ; and secondly, the intelli- 
gence which the former would have 
awakened in us would have been of a 
different order from what the latter can 
boast of . . . With a little trouble I could 
easily give considerable proof of the fact 
that our old pieces contain a great deal of 
what is English. To name only the best 
known of them; Dr. Faust contains a 
number of scenes which only a Shake- 
spearian genius could have composed. 
What an affection Germany had, and in- 
deed to some extent still has, for its Dr. 
Faust! One of my friends has preserved 
an old sketch of this tragedy, and I have 
an act of it which he has communicated 
to me, containing a great deal which is 
very fine. Have you any curiosity to 
read it? Here itis. What do you say to 
it? You would like a German piece 
with nothing but scenes like this? So 
would I. 


The scene which Lessing gives in this 
letter reappears in the sketch for a 
drama of Faust published in his post- 
humous works. The prologue opens in 
an old cathedral, just as the bell is toll- 
ing midnight. The devils, sitting in- 
visible on the altars, take counsel 
together, and Beelzebub receives the 
reports of his ministers. Faust is men- 
tioned as no easy prey; but one of 
them undertakes to catch him in four- 
and-twenty hours. “ Just now,” says 
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the devil, “he is sitting by his lamp, 
plunged in the depths of truth. Too 
great desire for knowledge is a sin, 
and from too great an inclination to 
a single sin all manner of vice can 
arise.” The scene changes to Faust’s 
study, where he is discovered amongst 
his books. He calls to mind how an 
old scholar was said to have summoned 
up the Devil to answer questions on 
Aristotle’s Entelechy. Faust has tried 
to do the like, but hitherto in vain. 
He makes a last appeal, and a spirit 
rises from the floor, presenting the 
confused, half-conscious signs of one 
who has been long asleep. This spirit, 
adds Lessing, is the Devil himself, who 
has taken the form of Aristotle to 
mislead Faust the more easily. In 
the following scenes Faust, astonished 
and delighted at his power, proceeds 
to conjure up other spirits. In the 
second act Lessing develops an idea 
contained in the old marionette-play, 
and makes Faust review the seven 
devils of hell to find the fastest for 
his servant. When each one pro- 
claims himself as the fastest, Faust 
cries out, “Wonderful, that among 
seven devils there are only six liars! 
I must get to know you better.” 
Upon which the first devil replies, 
“You'll do so some day.” “What 
mean you?” exclaims Faust. “Do 
the devils also preach repentance ?”’ 
“Yes, to the impenitent.” Faust 
questions them all as to their degrees 
of swiftness. The sixth declares he 
is as swift as the vengeance of the 
Avenger. “Swift, you say! as His 
vengeance! Swift, you say! And I live 
still, I sin still!” “His vengeance,” 
says the devil, “is to let you go on 
sinning.” Then comes the seventh, 
swift as the transition from good to 
bad ; and Faust, who knows what this 
transition is, eagerly takes him as his 
servant. 

It appears that the greater part of 
this sketch was conceived and written 
before 1759, the year in which the 
fragment of it was published. Lessing 
had seen the popular play of Faust 
in Berlin in 1753 or 1754, and as 
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early as the next year Moses Men- 
delssohn writes to him to ridicule the 
idea that he can make anything out of 
so vulgar a theme. This argues that 
so early as 1755 Lessing had begun to 
speak of his plan of writing a Faust- 
drama, In July, 1758, he mentions 
to a friend that among many dramatic 
projects he is so far advanced with 
his play of Faust that he looks for- 
ward to its production the following 
winter. Another friend declares that 
he had read twelve sheets of the play, 
and that Lessing intended to make 
use of a tragedy called Lucifer, pub- 
lished by a Silesian Jesuit, one Manz 
Noel, in 1717. Then the project seems 
to have dropped for a while. In Sep- 
tember, 1767, Lessing wrote to his 
brother that he was working hard at 
his drama, and begged him to try and 
get back the Clavicula Salomonis, a 
magical work which he had asked a 
friend to sell for him. But the diffi- 
culties which he found in the project 
seem to have grown insuperable by 
the next year, for in answer to an 


inquiry as to how he was getting on 
with a project for which so many 
people had been waiting, he confesses 
to a lack of literary enthusiasm, and 


adds, “To the devil with all that 
rubbish! (Zum Henker mit alle dem 
Bettel !)” 

It is clear, then, that for a period 
of at least twelve years Lessing was 
from time to time occupied with the 
story of Faust, and it is almost, certain 
that he never got beyond a few lead- 
ing ideas on the subject and the rough 
sketch of one or two scenes. <A letter 
which passed between two of his 
friends in 1775 mentions that he 
attempted two plans, in one of which 
the Devil was to appear much in the 
same way as in the old story, while 
the other was to dispense with the 
supernatural altogether, and exhibit 
a scoundrel in human form as the 
Tempter of Innocence. As direct evi- 
dence of this latter plan, there is a 
remarkable note in Lessing’s Kol- 
lectaneen zur Litteratur (a kind of 
commonplace-book on subjects that in- 
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terested him), where he quotes a pas- 
sage in which Diogenes Laertius relates 
of a certain cynic, Menedemus, that he 
clothed himself like a Fury, and went 
about as a devil fresh from hell, to see 
what the sinners in the world were 
doing, and to report his observations 
to the infernal spirits. In the same 
note Lessing remarks of Tamerlane 
that he is said to have excused his 
cruelties by looking upon himself as 
a divine agent of God’s wrath for the 
destruction of mankind. “This is an 
idea,” writes Lessing, “which may 
perhaps serve to render more likely 
the character of the Tempter in my 
second Faust.” Of this second 
Faust there is, however, no further 
trace ; but it is significant that Les- 
sing’s conception of a Tempter was 
worked up into the composition of his 
Emilia Galotti, when the element 
of evil and destruction appears in the 
person of Marinelli. This fiend in 
human shape, “this devil in the form 
of a friend,” as the Prince styles him, 
is probably the final outcome of Les- 
sing’s endeavour to create a tempter 
ohne alle Teufelei, a devil such as the 
world itself could furnish. 

Perhaps of all the evidence for Les- 
sing’s conception of a Faust-drama on 
modern lines, the most valuable is fur- 
nished by two letters which appeared 
about three years after his death. The 
first, by Hauptmann von Blankenburg, 
was published in a literary periodical 
of the time, and speaks as if the lost 
box contained all that Lessing had 
ever written on the subject. Blanken- 
burg declared that, so far as he knew, 
the work was finished; but, as has 
been seen, Lessing himself spoke of 
his plan as if it had been carried out 
and were just ready for production. 
However, that not an idea of such an 
important work might be lost, Blanken- 
burg was eager to communicate what 
he knew of it. His account of the 
plot is much the same as the sketch 
included in the posthumous works ; 
but he adds that the conclusion of the 
whole was to be Faust’s salvation, 
that an angel was to appear and call 
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to the devils as they were celebrating 
their work: “Triumph not, ye have 
not been victorious over humanity and 
knowledge ; God has not given man 
the noblest of impulses to make him 
eternally unhappy ; what ye saw and 
think ye now possess was nothing but 
a phantom.” 

The other communication was from 
a Berlin professor, named Engel, to 
Lessing’s brother, in reply to his in- 
quiries about the Faust project, and 
contains much the same information 
as that given by Blankenburg, except 
that the words, Ye shall not prevail, 
are spoken by the angel at the end of 
the prologue instead of at the end of 
the piece. Engel explains that Faust 
was to be thrown into a deep sleep at 
the beginning of the play, that every- 
thing which happened to his phantom- 
double was to be for him only the 
vision of a dream, and that, when the 
devils are beaten back in anger from 
their prey, Faust was to awake in 
thankfulness for the warning, a re- 
formed man. 

Such, then, are the relics of Les- 
sing’s attempt to bring the story of 
Faust into harmony with modern 
teaching. The information they give 
is little, but it is valuable because it 
shows what his ideas were, on what 
lines he thought such a reconstruction 
should proceed. He was led to the 
subject chiefly by its interest as a piece 
of thoroughly German tradition, and 
he abandoned it only because he found 
that there was more in the tradition 
than he was able to deal with. When 
he spoke of the whole matter as rub- 
bish, it was surely only an expression 
of impatience at not seeing any satis- 
factory realization of his plan. Goethe, 
too, stumbled upon difficulties in con- 
nection with his Faust which for a 
long time seemed to him insuperable. 
But Lessing had studied the legend 
sufficiently to see that the time had 
come for a complete modification of it, 
that in consigning Faust to the Devil 
the story was immoral and therefore 
untrue, and that, if it was to be of 
any further use, it must be relieved 
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from the ridiculous and degrading 
associations which obscured its mean- 
ing ; that, in fact, as Goethe’s drama 
showed half a century iater, it was 
necessary for Faust to be saved, 
“for God has not given man the 
noblest of impulses,” the desire of 
knowledge and the love of truth, “ to 
make him eternally unhappy.” 

In laying stress on Faust’s desire 
for knowledge, Lessing took a view 
of the legend which was quite in 
keeping with its original form. The 
popular development of the story, in- 
fluenced to a great degree by Marlowe's 
treatment of the magician, had rather 
neglected this side of Faust’s nature 
in favour of his sensual and material 
proclivities. Thus the conception of 
Faust which Lessing, and after him 
Goethe, formed was to some extent a 
restoration of the original character, 
but the doom which in the religious 
notions of the sixteenth century 
awaited the free-thinker was exchanged 
for a salvation to be worked out by 
the unalloyed desire for truth. In the 
words Ye shall not prevail, which were 
to announce the consummation of 
Lessing’s drama, may be heard the 
note which Goethe struck in his Pro- 
logue in Heaven, proclaiming that, 
however dim his vision of the ideal, 
the good man never fails to find the 
way ; 

Ein guter Mensch in seinem dunklen 
Drange 
Ist sich des rechten Weges wohl bewusst ; 


—a note taken up again in the Angelic 
Chorus of the second part of Faust, 
where the unwearied toiler is at last 
redeemed ; 


Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht 
Den kiénnen wir erlisen. 


This salvation of Faust was not the 
only respect in which Lessing led the 
way in the modern treatment of the 
legend. It was part of his plan, in 
sketching out possible developments of 
the drama, to make the character of 
Mephistopheles very different from 
that which had hitherto attached to 
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him. For the unreal diabolical appara- 
tus of the old legend, which had become 
ridiculous, the evil element in human 
nature was to be substituted, repre- 
sented in such a character as might be 
found in actual life; and the part 
that such a character was to play was 
to fit in with an intelligible scheme of 
the world. The Tempter was, in short, 
no longer to be looked upon as the 
opponent of God, but as one of the 
instruments in the government and 
education of the human race. The 
Tempter, as Lessing conceived him, is 
not indeed drawn with the same clear- 
ness as that with which Goethe makes 
the fiend declare himself part of that 
power which, though it always wills 
the bad, is always working the good, 


Ein Theil von jener Kraft 
Die stets das Bose will und stets das Gute 
schafft ; 


but there is a measurable approach to 
this idea in the notes which Lessing 
made for the character; and when 
Faust awakes from his dream, it is 
with thankfulness for the lessons his 
vision has taught him. Nor is it 
perhaps straining interpretation too 
far to seein the phantom which took 
the place of the real Faust the body 
which in the second part of Goethe’s 
drama the devils were so eager to 
seize, while the heavenly and incor- 
ruptible part of Faust was carried 
away by the angelic band. For in 
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Lessing’s scheme it was the tempta- 
tion of the phantom-Faust,—the pass- 
ing appearance of his soul,—which 
reformed the higher nature of the 
real Faust; while Goethe makes the 
soul of Faust develope and finally 
triumph in overcoming the temptations 
of its passage through the world. In 
either case Faust has to fight with 
evil and overcome it, for in no other 
way can he attain the happiness he 
is striving for ; and thus in the crea- 
tion of positive good evil is made a 
necessary agent and its place in the 
moral world vindicated. 

In their actual dealings with the 
Faust-legend no comparison is indeed 
possible between what Lessing attempt- 
ed and what Goethe accomplished. 
But to the close of the eighteenth 
century the legend presented a problem 
to be solved, and it is instructive to note 
the similarity in the ideas which Lessing 
and Goethe brought to its solution. 
Though Goethe was immeasurably fore- 
most in the extent to which he ex- 
plained the meaning and value of those 
ideas, it may yet be fairly claimed for 
Lessing that he recognized before 
Goethe the two leading ideas which 
run through the latter’s work, the 
salvation of Faust and the signi- 
ficance of Mephistopheles; or to put 
the true interpretation on those words, 
the reward of effort and the use of 
evil. 

T. Bartey SauNDERs. 





CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS. 


I, MY POET. 


My father was a literary man and 
he lived in good company, so that even 
as children we must have seen a good 
many poets and remarkable people, 
though we were not always conscious 
of our privileges. Things strike 
children so oddly, so partially, and 
for such unexpected reasons. They 
are so busy in early life with all that 
is going on on every side, that one 
person or another person, the visitor 
in the drawing-room, the tortoise-shell 
cat on the garden wall, the cook’s 
little boy who has come in to partake 
of cold pudding, all seem very nearly 
as important one as the other. Per- 
haps I should not have been so much 
impressed by my first conscious sight 
of a poet, if I had then realized all 
the notabilities who came to our house 
from time to time. My special poet was 
a Frenchman. I first heard his name in 
London, at a class which I attended 
in company with a good many other 
little girls my contemporaries, which 
class indeed still continues, and suc- 
ceeding generations receive the decora- 
tions, the présidences and the sous prési- 
dences, I fear I personally never 
attained to. 

My poet was a hairdresser by pro- 
fession and a barber as well. His 
name was yasmin (Jaquon Jansemin 
in the langue d’Oc). He was born in 
1798 at Agen in the south of France, 
“born,” he writes, “of a humpback 
father and a halting mother in the 
corner of an old street, in a crowded 
dwelling, peopled by many rats, on 
Holy Thursday, at the hour when 
pancakes are tossed.”” The humpback 
father was also a poet in his way, and 
composed songs for the itinerant play- 
ers of the neighbourhood. So soon as 
Jasmin could walk he used to accom- 
pany his father to the booths, but 
what he liked better still was gather- 


ing faggots in the little islands of the 
Garonne. “ Bare-headed, bare-footed,” 
he writes, “we rowed across the 
stream. I was not alone,—there were 
twenty of us—there were thirty of us. 
We started at the stroke of the mid- 
day hour, singing in choir.” In the 
evening the children returned as they 
had left,—“ thirty voices chaunting the 
same cadence, and thirty faggots danc- 
ing on thirty heads.” They were so 
poor that Jaques felt bitterly that his 
parents could not afford to send him 
to school. One day he was playing in 
the market-place when he saw his 
grandfather carried by to the hospital. 
It was there the Jasmins were in the 
habit of dying. But a cousin taught 
him to read ; he became apprenticed to 
a barber and prospered in his vocation ; 
he was able to save his father from the 
fate of the Jasmins. The good hair- 
dresser christened his first poems Les 
Papillotes, in honour of his profession, 
“which songs,” says he, “brought a 
silver streamlet through my shop,” and 
upon this silver streamlet he floated to 
some better fortunes than were usual 


to his family, so that one day in a fit 
of poetic ardour he broke the terrible 
arm-chair in which they had all been 
in the habit of being carried to the 


hospital. Jasmin after he became 
celebrated would never abandon his 
home or his little shop, but from time 
to time he went for a journey, and 
would come to Paris, where he was 
kindly recognized by other authors 
more fortunate in their worldly cir- 
cumstances, and he would be made to 
repeat his own songs by the great 
ladies who took himup. Chief among 
them was Lady Elgin, who lived in 
Paris then, and who was a good friend 
to all literary aspirants. Longfellow 
was also among Jasmin’s admirers, 
and has translated some of his works. 
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All this I have since read in the Bio- 
graphie Nationale. At the class itself 
we learnt some of his lines by heart. 
I know I used to break down in utter 
confusion when my turn came to recite, 
but at the same time I believe I took 
in a great deal more than I had any 
idea of, as I sat there incompetent, 
wool-gathering, ashamed and enchanted 
all at once. In that long bare room, 
only ornamented by a large map and 
a border of governesses, there came to 
us many of those impressions which 
are not dates or facts, and which don’t, 
alas ! count for good marks, but which 
nevertheless are very useful and agree- 
able possessions in after days. We 
used to have delightful French lessons 
in literature and poetry, and I still 
remember the dazzling visions of trou- 
badours evoked by our teacher singing 
amid the golden landscapes of the 
south of France as described in the 
Mysteries of Udolpho ;—the poems 
themselves as he quoted them almost 
seemed to have wings and to come flying 
out of the well-thumbed Recueil. We 
had lessons in morality and in ex- 
perience as well as in literature. I can 
still hear M. Roche in his melodious 
voice quoting “de tout laurier un 
poison est l’essence,” and praising the 
philosophical aptness of the illustration, 
which seemed to me so splendid that I 
was quite overpowered by it as I went 
home with my governess along South 
Audley Street. There was another 
heart-rending poem about an angel 
standing by a cradle and contemplating 
its own image in the face of the infant, 
“reflected as in a stream.” The angel 
finally carries away the poor baby, and 
the mother kneels weeping by the 
cradle. It was a sort of Christmas- 
card of a poem well suited to the sen- 
timental experience of a little girl of 
twelve or thirteen years old, and I 
then and there determined that Reboul 
was my favourite author of all. But 
there were many others besides Reboul. 
Poor André Chenier we were all in 
love with, and Jasmin aforesaid hela 
his own among the worthy recipients 
of that golden flower of poesy which 
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played such an important part in our 
early education, and which was (so we 
learnt) yearly bestowed by the inhabit- 
ants of Toulouse upon the most suc- 
cessful competitors in the art. I used 
to picture the flower itself as a radiant 
quivering object covered with delicate, 
glittering, workmanship. Perhaps now- 
adays I realize that golden flowers of 
poesy are also bestowed in the south 
of England,—in Waterloo Place, or 
Bedford Street, Covent Garden shall we 
say —round golden tokens which are 
not without their own special graces. 

But to return to my memoirs. Our 
life was divided between London and 
Paris where our grandparents dwelt, 
and with whom we spent a part of 
every year, and all these recent studies 
and experiences rushed into my mind 
one day after our return to France 
again, when my grandmother told me 
that she had been asked to a party at 
Lady Elgin’s to meet a poet, that his 
name was Jasmin, and that she was 
going to take me with her! My heart 
leapt with excitement ; Jasmin—the 
South—golden flowers—présidences— 
a grown-up party—the portals of life 
seemed to fly open with those of our 
porte-cochére as the carriage, contain- 
ing my grandmother and me in our 
Sunday best, drove off into the dark 
streets. We were escorted down stairs 
by the cook, with an extra lantern, I 
remember, and my grandfather in his 
little black silk toque waved farewell 
over the staircase. We started ex- 
pectant, rolling over the rattling stones; 
we crossed the bridge and saw the dark 
river below us reflecting the lights—I 
remember no stars, but a damp and 
drizzly darkness over head which for 
some reason added to my excitement. 
We reached the ancient faubourg 
before very long, where the oil-lamps 
swung by chains across the streets; we 
turned into the Rue de Varennes where 
Lady Elgin lived, and the coachman 
rapped at the great closed gates of the 
house, which opened with a grinding 
sound, and we walked across the court- 
yard. The apartment was on the 
ground floor of a fine melancholy old 
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house—when I sometimes read Mr. 
Henry James’s descriptions of mys- 
terious French families living in solemn 
hotels, this one rises up again shadowy 
and imposing. 

I followed my grandmother in her 
brown velvet gown and her diamond 
brooch into the reception room. I 
remember being surprised to find the 
gay world so dark on the whole and 
talking in such a confused and subdued 
murmur. I had expected chandeliers, 
bursts of laughter, people in masks and 
dominoes. I had taken my ideas from 
bonbon boxes and crackers. But it 
was evidently all right, my grand- 
mother looked greatly pleased and 
animated. I saw her speaking to one 
person and to another in her dignified 
way—her manners were true grand- 
mother’s manners, kind, but distant 
and serious. We considered our grand- 
mother a very important personage, 
and I remember feeling not a little 
proud of her beauty and dignity as 
we moved along. She was not one of 
your “ remains ;” she was a very noble- 
looking old lady, holding her head 
high, and her diamond cap-pin flashed 
as she moved across the room. 

My grandmother looked pleased and 
animated, and when her friends came 
up to speak to her she introduced me 
to some of them. Almost the very 
first person she greeted, but to whom 
she did not introduce me, was a hand- 
some, rather romantic, fashionable 
looking gentleman, with a quantity of 
dark hair, and a glass in one eye, lean- 
ing against the wall, by the door as 
we entered. She said a few words as 
we passed, I heard something about 
“ Lady Charlotte,” and then we walked 
on, and presently we came upon 
another girl, younger than myself and 
very distinguished looking, in a plaid 
frock, with beautiful shining braids of 
thick hair, who seemed quite at home 
and used to the house; her mother 
was a regal-looking little woman, with 
a fine profile and a gold crown ; I can 
still see her in a long green velvet 
robe slowly crossing the room; she 
was a well-known person, Mrs. Chap- 
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man, the celebrated Abolitionist, the 
friend of Harriet Martineau, and the 
little girl was her youngest daughter. 
While Mrs. Chapman and my grand- 
mother were talking, little Anne Chap- 
man, who seemed to know most of the 
people, began telling me who they all 
were. A great many pages out of M. 
Roche’s Recueil were present. There 
were all sorts of notable folks murmur- 
ing to one another in the big rooms. 


‘“Who was the gentleman in the door- 


way!” “Oh, he is Mr. Locker,” said 
little Anne, “he is married to Lady 
Charlotte—Lady Elgin’s daughter ; 
didn’t I know !—they had only come 
over from England the day before.” 
“And which is the poet?” said I eagerly. 
“There he is, in the middie of the 
room,” said the little girl. “Oh, where?” 
said I. “Oh, not that/” For sud- 
denly, just under the swinging chande- 
lier, I see a head, like the figure-head 
of a ship—a jolly, red, shiny, weather- 
beaten face, with large round prominent 
features, ornamented with little poma- 
tumy wisps of hair, and a massive 
torso clothed in a magnificent frilled 
shirt over a pink lining. .. “ Zhat the 
poet? not that,” I falter, gazing at 
Punchinello, high-shouldered, good- 
humoured ! “ Yes, of course it is that,” 
said the little girl, laughing at my 
dismay ; and the crowd seems to form 
a circle, in the centre of which stands 
this droll being, who now begins to 
recite in a monotonous voice, 

I can understand French well enough, 
but not one single word of what he is 
saying. It sounds perfectly unintelli- 
gible, something like chi, chou, cha, 
atchiou, atchiou, atchiou! And so it 
goes on, and on, and on. The shirt frill 
beats time, the monotonous voice rises 
and falls. It leaves off at last, the poet 
wipes the perspiration from his brow ; 
there is a moment’s silence, then a mur- 
mur of admiration from the crowd 
which closes round him. I see the 
Punchinello being led up to somebody 
to be thanked and congratulated ; my 
heart goes down, down ; more murmurs, 
more exclamations. The little girl is 
gone, I am all alone with my disap- 
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pointment, and then my grandmother 
calls me to her side and says it is time 
to come away. As we move towards 
the door again, we once more pass Mr. 
Locker, and he nods kindly, and tells 
me he knows my father. “ Well, and 
what do you think of Jasmin?” he 
asks, but I can’t answer him, my 
illusions are dashed. As we drive off 
through the streets the rain is still 
falling, the oil-lamps are swinging, we 
cross the bridge once more, but how 
dull, how dark, how sad it all seems! 
My grandmother, sitting upright in the 
dark carriage, says she has spent a 
very pleasant evening, and that she 
is delighted with Jasmin’s  simpli- 
city and originality. I who had 
longed to see a poet! who had 
pictured something so different! I 
swallowed down as best I could that 
gulp of salt water which is so apt to 
choke us when we first take our plunge 
into the experience of life. “ He didn’t 
look much like a poet, and I couldn't 
understand what he said,” I faltered. 

“ Of course you could not understand 
the patois, but have you not enjoyed 
your evening?” said my grandmother, 
disappointed. I had the grace to try 
to speak cheerfully. “I liked the little 
girl very much and—and—and [I liked 
talking to Mr. Locker, but then he isn’t 
a poet,” said I, 

I can’t help laughing even now as I 
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conjure up the absurd little dream of 
the past and the bitterness of that 
childish disappointment. How little 
do we mortals recognize our good for- 
tune that comes to us now and again 
in a certain humorous disguise. Why, 
I had been in a world of poets! A 
poet had greeted me, a poet had sung 
to me, I had been hustled by poets ; 
there in the crowd (for all I know to 
the contrary) were Lamartine and 
Chateaubriand and Girardin § and 
Mérimée,—so at least some one who was 
present on this occasion reminds me. 
And as for Frederick Locker, does not 
his caged music—like that of the bird 
of Wood Street—echo along the arid 
pavements with sweetest and most 
welcome note to charm the passers by 
as the echoes of London Lyrics catch 
their listening ear? And the red face 
was also that of a true poet, born to 
sing his sweet unpretending song from 
a true heart, and to bring music into 
humble places. “A poet of the people, 
writing in his dialect, celebrating pub- 
lic occasions and solemnities,’ says 
Ste. Beuve, “which somehow remind 
one of the Middle Ages; belonging” 
(so he continues) “to the school of 
Horace and to the school of Theocritus 
and to that of Gray, and to that of all 
those charming studious inspirations 
which aim at perfection in all their 
work.” 
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THE young gentleman emigrant is a 
production peculiar to Great Britain, 
of which upon the whole she may be 
proud. That only a portion of these 
succeed, that many bring disgrace and 
ridicule on themselves and their coun- 
try, is not surprising when the variety 
of material that of necessity makes up 
the exodus is considered. But the fact 
remains that the gently nurtured of 
this nation cheerfully undertake and 
show a fair measure of success in a 
career which would appal the equiva- 
lent class in any other country in’ the 
world. 

The particular phase of emigration 
which I wish to treat of in this 


paper is that of the gentleman’s son 
who goes to America with a view to 
settling ultimately as an 


agricul- 
turalist of some sort on that side of 
the Atlantic. The youth in question 
will probably be between sixteen and 
twenty-one, and will generally be able 
to look forward to the command of 
some capital when he shall have 
arrived at an age of discretion. He 
will be too young and inexperienced 
for his friends to feel justified in ship- 
ping him out to New York or Quebec 
with the proverbial half-crown and a 
blessing. Some special arrangements 
therefore will be made for him. 

The advice that is given to the 
British parent at this juncture by 
friends and newspapers is conflicting 
enough to drive that unfortunate indi- 
vidual into a lunatic asylum. It 
would not be so bewildering if these 
numerous counsellors put the matter 
to him as a question of alternative 
courses, for each of which there was 
something to be said. But they do 
not do this; each has his own parti- 
cular nostrum to reject which insures 
disaster. The native American or Cana- 
dian is very often too a dangerous man 
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in these matters. He seems to bring 
the weight of local experience to back 
his advice, and this is apt to appear 
everything to the inquiring Briton ; 
but he knows very little about the 
peculiarities of a young Englishman, 
and can seldom realize how the new 
world will appear to him or his diffi- 
culties in adapting himself to it. 
The city man from the other side is 
very often really dangerous as an 
adviser, for he not only knows no- 
thing of young Englishman of this 
class, but his knowledge of the farms 
and farmers of his own province is 
often inconceivably limited and 
generally biassed by the prejudice 
which exists between town and country. 

I have taken it for granted that no 
one in these days of comparative en- 
lightenment on such topics would pro- 
pose to start a youth upon a farm of 
his own in any part of the American 
continent without a previous training 
in that country. Agricultural colleges 
in this country cannot supply the 
place of this training. As an interest- 
ing and useful course for a young 
farmer of good education and sufficient 
means to stand the expense, they may 
be all very well; but for making 
practical farmers out of squires’ and 
parsons’ sons, he would be a bold man 
who claimed success for them and a 
sanguine one who expected it. The very 
fact of being merely one of fifty or a 
hundred students at an institution cuts 
such a pupil off from all those inner 
and domestic matters that are really 
such an important feature in the 
farmer’s life. It makes an interest in 
local agricultural affairs, markets and 
so forth, almost an impossibility. He 
may be and generally is but a half- 
hearted student at either place, but in 
a farm-house he is in such close con- 
tact with practical farming and those 
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around him are so vitally interested in 
the business as their livelihood, that he 
must absorb a certain amount of in- 
formation. At a college everything 
must be artificial. The very teachers 
are more or less theorists. There are 
no doubt immense advantages for the 
farmer’s son, but the amateur in such 
a position is, I think, not making the 
most of his time or money. For the 
intending colonist, to whom even 
genuine English farm-life is of practi- 
cally little value, these arguments apply 
with tenfold weight. A boy who has 
some time to spare before he emigrates 
may employ it usefully in learning the 
blacksmith’s, carpenter’s, and veteri- 
nary surgeon’s work and in book- 
keeping ; but these things are after all 
picked up better in private than with 
a crowd of companions of doubtful 
industry. 

These matters, however, are only of 
secondary importance in connection 
with emigration. The question of 
immediate interest is: How should a 
young man going out to America or 
Canada learn farming there to the best 
advantage ? 

Speaking generally and broadly he 
has two courses before him. He may 
go either to the regular working 
farmer of the country who will give 
him his keep and possibly sometimes 
a small wage from the start, or he may 
board in the family of people of his 
own social grade and education and 
have much the same comforts and re- 
finements he would have at home, say 
in a farm-house of the better class or 
in a quiet country vicarage, with the 
social advantages pertaining to that 
style of life. 

I do not say here which is the best 
method, as this depends on a score of 
things, but simply state that he or his 
friends can choose between the two. 
One thing is quite certain ; he cannot 
have the advantages of the latter upon 
the terms of the former, as some people 
seem fondly to imagine. I have again 
and again seen it stated in print that 
it is ridiculous in any circumstances to 
pay a premium to a farmer, I have 
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frequently heard people allude to 
gentlemen of unexceptionable position, 
living in comfort in America or the 
Colonies, who take pupils into their 
families at moderate premiums, as if 
they were a species of swindler. This 
arises, I fancy, from a common mis- 
conception that all farmers in America 
are upon the same social plane and live 
in the same style; that they are all 
burning with anxiety for the company 
and responsibility of young Englishmen 
whom they never saw, and who asa 
class have not unfortunately in these 
countries a very good name, who 
have never done a day’s work in their 
lives, have not the remotest notion of 
how to set about a single farming 
operation, and may quite possibly turn 
out both idle and dissipated. 

As I have said, a young emigrant 
may choose between these two courses. 
If he take the first he is getting every 
cent that he is worth, and he must 
expect to work like a hired man from 
morning till night, and do everything 
that he is told. He will be put at 
first to the work he is best able to 
do, and must remember that he is 
working for the farmer and not for 
his own edification. At the same 
time by this very service, though he 
cannot pick and choose his own tasks, 
he will probably find by the end of 
the year that necessity has made him 
fairly proficient in every branch of 
farm-labour. For this kind of pre- 
paration Ontario, for many reasons 
into which we need not here enter, 
offers perhaps the best opportunities ; 
and a youth, after a year with a work- 
ing farmer there, will at any rate know 
what the life of a Canadian farmer, 
hard work, early hours and regular 
habits mean; and if he does not get 
to understand the habits and customs 
of the people (which is equally im- 
portant) by this close contact with 
them, it would be difficult to say by 
what means he could acquire this 
useful and necessary knowledge. 

The short season of Canada makes 
every hour of the open months valu- 
able. A pupil upon such terms as 
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these must not expect a farmer to stop 
his plough and horses and devote an 
hour or two a day to teaching him the 
elements of ploughing on a piece of 
outlying ground devoted to the pur- 
pose. An English farmer who re- 
receives £100 a year with his pupil 
would not do this, and most certainly 
a Canadian who takes a novice for 
nothing could not afford to do it. 
What however I wish to point out is 
that boys who go, and their friends 
who send them, distinctly to learn 
must not expect to get attentions they 
do not pay for, and that their teachers 
could not afford to give. They some- 
times have more work for the first 
few months than they like, and it 
sounds exceedingly plausible to say 
they are not learning farming because 
they are swinging an axe, fetching up 
cows, cleaning out stables, and doing 
small jobs instead of riding on a mower 
and driving a plough all day. But 
farming, and particularly American 
farming, is not all ploughing and 
reaping ; it is made up of a multiplicity 
of small things, all of which have to 
be done properly, and, as I have said, 
if the inexperienced youth happens not 
to be put to the responsible parts in 
the first week of his apprenticeship, he 
may make his mind quite easy. He 
has probably two or three years at the 
least before him, and before the ex- 
piration of one of these, he will have 
had all he wants and possibly more of 
the big operations of a farm as well as 
the “chores.” ! 

Now a few words as to what the 
inexperienced soft-handed youth is 
worth at first to a farmer of this class. 
The regular Canadian hired man, with 
the exception of his equivalent in 
some parts of the States, does more 
work in a day than any farm-labourer 
in the world; half as much again as 
an Englishman, twice as much as an 
Irishman at home. It is with this 
man that the young gentleman, fresh 
from a public school, has to be com- 
pared. The handling of ploughs, 


1 Chores. The American term for the duties 
round the house and farm-buildings. 
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horses, axes, machinery does not 
come, as some good folks here seem to 
think, by intuition, but has like other 
arts to be learnt. The Canadian 
hired man has been at such work from 
his infancy. His powers of endurance 
have been developed to the highest 
pitch that the human frame is capable 
of. He does not know what shirking 
means ; it is his pride to be always 
“on the jump.” Now in 1889 the 
very best article of this description in 
the finest farming district of Ontario 
commanded an outside wage of a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars a year and his 
board and lodging. I mention this 
partly because much rubbish is 
written about the rate of wages in 
America. Wages that are paid in 
out of the way districts for a few busy 
days or weeks are foolishly or thought- 
lessly quoted as if they were the 
usual annual rate. I also mention it 
because it will be seen from these 
figures that the usual estimate which 
rates an inexperienced young English- 
man as worth his keep only for the 
first few months is a fair one, and a 
farmer who takes him at that cannot 
be expected, even if he were fitted for 
such a position, to assume the respon- 
sibilities that parents expect from 
tutors and schoolmasters who are 
highly paid for them. If a farmer be 
selected with care, a youth will get 
kindness, plenty of plain food and a 
decent roof to sleep under; but he 
will have to work as other people work 
in those countries, and not upon any 
preconceived lines of his own or his 
friends at home. 

Now comes the question, is this a 
desirable course for the young 
emigrant? To generalize on the 
matter would be idle, as everything 
depends on the youth, an important 
item which is too apt to be for- 
gotten. For about half probably of 
the young men who emigrate, a course 
like this is the very best they could 
possibly follow. They can stand it 
perfectly well and will be contented. 
Having said this much there is no 
need of more, since no one can dispute 
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its efficiency. For the other part, the 
less robust, the very young, the half- 
hearted (I am speaking now solely of 
Canada), it is not judicious ; some it 
would injure, and some it would disgust 
with their career who might be by 
gentler means nursed eventually into 
tolerable settlers. 

For this latter division there is no 
alternative but to pay a premium. 
“Oh, do not do this whatever you do,” 
shouts some one who has been on a 
tour in America or has a _ relation 
there, and is of course an expert. 
Well then, do not ; and by all means 
send your hopeful in the fashion above 
indicated, but you must not in such 
case abuse Canadian farmers and the 
country generally if he breaks down 
or writes home piteous tales about having 
to clean out stables and cut wood and 
do all sorts of vile menial things un- 
becoming an English gentleman. 
Seriously, however, there are a great 
number of young fellows for whom a 
less hard and more refined existence 
is at first at any rate desirable. To 
expect this (except now and again by 
accident) without paying for it is as 
foolish as it is unreasonable. 

Both in Canada and the States, 
from the far north-west to the ex- 
treme south-east, there are any number 
of English gentlemen, and many 
Americans of the same class, respect- 
able, educated married men whose 
home life is in all important details 
practically identical with that of gentle- 
folks living quietly in this country, 
and entirely different and naturally 
so from that of the farmers of whom 
we have already treated. Many of 
these people are in the habit of taking 
a pupil or two, and are better qualified 
to do them justice than two-thirds of 
the farmers in this country to whom 
pupils are sent at high premiums. To 
expect people of this class to burden 
themselves for nothing with an inmate 
of the kind under consideration, as I 
have said, is foolish. English parents 
have only to ask themselves upon what 
conditions they would expect their 
friends and neighbours in this country 
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to receive their sons. Why the same 
class of people, living after much the 
same fashion, because their home 
happens to be across the Atlantic 
should be expected to value the pri- 
vacy of the domestic circle less, or be 
more indifferent to the incubus of a 
strange youth who may be a nuisance 
and must be a responsibility, is a 
mystery! Yet in that happy con- 
fusion of mind which causes so 
many people in this country to 
class all farmers and all districts 
in America together, I have heard 
people speak of men, their equals in 
every respect and living quite as com- 
fortably in a colony or the States, as 
almost dishonest because they charge 
about half the amount for a pupil that 
would be asked in England! Where is 
the difference between the two cases ? 
Is it because butcher’s meat is three- 
pence a pound less and flour a fraction 
cheaper? If so, groceries and house- 
hold incidentals of almost every kind 
are infinitely dearer, servants are 
twice as much and harder both to keep 
and to get, so that a boarder in a house- 
hold presided over by ladies (and it is 
to this kind that I particularly allude) 
is in every way a greater trouble than 
in England. Why then, in heaven’s 
name, should the English parent expect 
to get for nothing what they would 
cheerfully pay £100 or £150 a year 
for in England? Oh! but the work 
the young man does on the farm, I 
think I hear some one say. By all 
means let us not forget this! The 
old experienced settler who has seen 
a generation or two of farm-cadets 
come out round him, would wax cyni- 
cal at the idea and shake his head 
with a grim smile. Still, for the sake 
of argument, we will suppose that 
the half of such pupils do work 
amounting to the value of £20 in the 
year. As the terms charged are often 
not more than £60 or £80 a year, 
the suppositious work -estimate does 
not greatly affect the question as a 
whole. Moreover, if we begin cal- 
culations, we should most certainly 
have to admit the claims of the other 
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side for damage and risk of damage 
to horses and machinery, a very real 
and ever present difficulty among 
pupils, and the risk also of getting 
a black sheep who cannot at such 
a distance be shipped off at a moment’s 
notice as in England, and for whose 
baneful presence no money can ade- 
quately compensate. 

However, the question has long ago 
been settled by more potent forces than 
argument ; namely, those of common 
sense and demand and supply. If 
English parents want to place their 
sons in homes beyond the Atlantic 
where they will be looked after, they 
have always had to pay for it, and to 
the end of the chapter will always have 
to do so ; simply because it is not worth 
this class of settlers’ while to think of 
an arrangement under any other terms, 
and it never will be. Those who do 
not like paying have always, as I have 
pointed out, the alternative of the 
ordinary farmer’s household, where it 
is simply a question of food, good 
shelter, hard work, and a speedy dis- 
missal if the youth prove troublesome 
or idle,—a totally different existence 
from that to which an English youth 
has been accustomed. But it is not 
such a hard alternative as it seems. 
It must always be remembered that, 
contrary to most ventures, it is the 
failures in emigration, not the suc- 
cesses, that we mostly hear of. The 
latter pursue their useful and unosten- 
tatious lives in distant lands, doing 
yeomen’s service in the cause of civil- 
ization, and not trumpeting their affairs 
upon the house-top. The failure re- 
turns upon the hands of his friends, 
cursing the country and everybody 
connected with it. Indeed he would 
not be human if he did not endeavour 
to minimise his own share in his want 
of success at the expense of the land 
that has rejected him and the people 
with whom he cannot assimilate him- 
self. 

In many parts of the United States, 
and particularly in the South, it is 
either inadvisable or impossible for the 
English gentleman’s son to go at first 
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as a worker without a premium to the 
only class of farmers who would enter- 
tain such a proposal. In much of the 
South social prejudice, though no longer 
hostile to manual labour in itself, would 
not understand it in this particular 
connection, and the presence of the 
negro complicates matters still further. 
Isolated exceptions there are of young 
men having gone as hired men to 
Southern farmers and planters. But 
even if such terms could be often made, 
the arrangements would, and when 
made generally do, turn out unsatis- 
factory to all parties, for reasons 
obvious to any one who knows this 
part of the United States. 

So far as British North America is 
concerned, fortunate in the long run is 
the young Englishman who has the 
pluck, strength, and energy to accom- 
modate himself to the work and con- 
dition of life of the regular native 
working farmer. His chance of success 
when he becomes a farmer himself is 
greater than that of those who are 
compelled to purchase easier and more 
comfortable lives. The compassion 
that is lavished on the former by 
foolish people would be resented by 
no one more than the better kind of 
such young men themselves. It is not 
even as if their life under such con- 
ditions was to know no change. Most 
of them look forward to becoming 
farmers and landowners themselves, 
and such a prospect not only lightens 
toil and lends it an interest, but gives 
the future a fascination that requires 
to have been felt to be understood. 

It is often said that after all farm- 
ing in the colonies at the best means 
only a living with hard work. For the 
sake of argument let this be granted ; 
even then is the colonist in this respect 
worse off than the ordinary bread- 
winner at home? Financial success 
comes only to a very few of the latter, 
and for such the question of emigra- 
tion never probably arose, so that they 
may be left out of the reckoning. But 
why is the average man who leads the 
monotonous and conventional life of 
an educated wage-earner in London. 
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and just manages to make both ends 
meet, more to be envied than his 
brother who has a fruit-farm in Cali- 
fornia or a ranch in Colorado, and just 
contrives to do the same? Many 
colonists, no doubt, miss their vocation 
and bemoan their lot, but a consider- 
able experience leads me to assert with- 
out fear of contradiction that a major- 
ity of those who are making a living 
abroad would not, if they had the 
chance, change places with their 
friends at home in offices or banks, 
and great numbers would regard such 
an exchange with a horror and disgust 
that is almost comical. 

The dwellers in transatlantic cities 
are inclined to sneer at the bucolic 
tendencies of the English gentleman 
emigrant, and as it is this class that, 
when any talking or writing is to be 
done on the subject, take the chief 
hand in it, a few words on the subject 
may not be out of place. The two 
chief reasons for this attitude are, 
firstly, these people are seldom able to 
realize the competition in England 
which makes the emigration of so many 
of her gently-nurtured sons a necessity, 
and secondly, their own young men are 
distinctly urban in their inclinations. 
They hate the country and farming 
life. I do not wish to argue as to 
which is the best, but simply to state 
facts. The young Canadian’s idea of 
a happy life and a “good time” is 
totally different from that to which 
most young Englishmen of the better 
class have been brought up. He 
would a great deal sooner measure 
tape or sell shoes across a counter 
than work a farm, though he owned 
it himself. Ambition and money-mak- 
ing have something to do with this, 
but by no means everything. Given 
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even the same remuneration and pros- 
pects, he prefers to be in town and in 
acrowd. To drive young ladies about 
in buggies, or sit around the hotel 
doors of a country town, is the acme 
of felicity to the average young Ameri- 
can provincial. He has a sort of no- 
tion that he is then seeing life. He 
despises the quiet of his father’s or 
grandfather's farm, and takes on a 
veneer of polish which gives him an 
air of social superiority, as such things 
are judged in the limited sphere of a 
small town, over the farming folk from 
whom he has sprung. The young Eng- 
lishman, whether rightly or wrongly, 
takes a different view of things. He 
very often, by traditions that are not 
easily eradicated, really loves the coun- 
try, and, though quite unused to toil, 
will often labour cheerfully in the 
field while he would look with dislike 
and contempt on the lighter labours of 
measuring tape or retailing sugar. I 
am not concerned to defend him, 
whether I sympathize with his feelings 
or not, but simply state a fact, by not 
comprehending which American writers 
and talkers on this subject are often 
sadly astray. This attitude towards 
shopkeeping on the part of young Eng- 
lishmen often appears snobbish on the 
other side of the Atlantic. I do not 
think however that it is so bad, or so 
illogical, or so pitiful as the snobbish- 
ness of the half-polished townsman 
who sneers at the industry by which 
his fathers made the country and their 
successors carry it on—a common 
enough feature to any one familiar 
with the under-currents of transatlan- 
tic life, and a common enough lament 
of American newspapers for the last 
twenty years. 
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A FORTY-POUND salmon, a real salmon 
of forty honest pounds, is—off a fish- 
monger’s slab—a somewhat rare object. 
Many men have been after such a fish 
for many years, and yet have failed to 
get him ;—to get him out of the water, 
that is to say—for he has very often 
been hooked. Like the first perfect 
Aldine Virgil, which the Duke of 
Hamilton and Mr. Beckford pursued 
fruitlessly all their lives, the forty- 
pounder is not for them. But Fortune 
sometimes gives her gifts to the most 
unworthy, and I wish now to relate 
the capture of such a fish; for of 
great deeds it is fit and proper that 
accounts should be kept, lest scoffers 
should arise hereafter and ask—where 
are your authorities? Who shall say 
that otherwise some antiquary, some 
Joseph Hazlewood of the future, might 
not get hold of the story at the wrong 
end, and three or four hundred years 
hence relate to an audience lost in ad- 
miration at his research, how the fish 
was caught by a Lutheran road-maker 
called Campbell ; how it weighed not 
forty pounds, but thirty-two, and finally, 
how it was not caught in the Awe at all, 
but in the Yellow Flag on the Orchy. 

In the year 1884, a keeper of Lord 
Breadalbane’s lived on the banks of 
the Awe. He had fished the beautiful 
river for over thirty years, and in all 
that time he had never killed a salmon 
which weighed more than seven and 
thirty pounds. Then came the won- 
drous year 1885, and he got one of 
forty-five pounds. A week or two 
after he got another of forty-six, for 
joys as well as sorrows sometimes come 
in battalions. The netters at the 
mouth of the river killed that spring 
four other fish which weighed up to and 
over forty pounds. One fine day, when 
sauntering down the side of the river, 
IT met a friend; behind him was his 
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keeper, and this keeper was staggering 
along under the weight of the father of 
all Awe salmon. The passage to the 
cruive which lies on the little island 
above Inverawe had been all too nar- 
row for this monster, and he had been 
choked on his way up ; fifty-six pounds 
was his weight, and a marvellous 
specimen of piscatorial beauty he was. 
These make up a list of seven salmon, 
seven forties ; but eight were killed in 
the Awe that summer, and it is of the 
eighth I would now write. 

Most people who have travelled be- 
tween Loch Awe and Oban, must have 
noticed a great rock in the pass of 
Brander, standing up just where the 
loch ends and the river begins. At 
the present time and for a good many 
years back this rock has been encircled 
by a gangway, so that a man can pass 
quickly from the top pool—the highest 
pool in the river—to the second one. 
Twenty years ago there was no gang 
way, and any one hooking a fish on the 
top water had either to hold him and 
kill him there, or to follow him down- 
wards,—by wading at the foot of the 
rock, or by climbing the steep bank 
above. The wading could only be 
done when the river was low, and the 
climbing was a serious business to even 
a strong active man, weighted as he 
must be with a heavy rod. Such a one 
was in luck if he did not find his 
hundred and twenty yards of line all 
out before the crest was gained and he 
was able to get a pull on his enemy. 
What the feelings of a short fat person 
—old perhaps, and scant of breath— 
were, when he was told he had to climb 
the crest before he could go down the 
river, it would be difficult. to express. 
Many a good fish was lost at that rock, 
and a cruel blast of vituperation must 
have been directed at it periodically for 
a great number of years. 
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The top pool is called—the Top Pool. 
It is not an interesting bit of water to 
fish, being sluggish, and also too much 
protected by the hill on the south, 
which rises pretty steeply above it. 
This hill-side is covered with sharp- 
edged fragments from the crags above, 
and the least touch of a tempered hook 
on one of them means ruin—for the 
hook. With a west wind a man can 
get out a good long line if he keep his 
hand high, but with an east wind the 
smash is only a question of time, un- 
less the angler reel up like a sensible 
man when he has only half his proper 
cast out. I have lost many flies 
on that rough slope, but unless there 
was a good bit of gut attached it was 
almost hopeless searching for them. 
Flies lost by other people were plentiful, 
—old rusted useless things; but the 
Blue Doctor or the Thunder and Light- 
ning of the day was rarely to be found. 
Many hundreds of flies must lie among 
these stones ; there was a battle fought 
on that very ground some centuries 
ago, and perhaps in the course of ages, 
—when the salmon becomes an extinct 
and forgotten animal—they may be 
discovered, and set down by the anti- 
quaries of the district as the barbed 
weapons which the Bruce used with 
such terrible effect on his enemies. 

Though this top water is not very 
pretty to look at it is very holding for 
fish, and when it is in order it is perhaps 
the most certain pool on the river ; it 
has moreover the advantage of fishing 
when all the rest of the Awe is a 
roaring useless torrent. The second 
stretch is called the Disputed Pool, 
owing its name to one of the little 
squabbles which often arise on a salmon- 
river ; the burn which used to be the 
march changed its course one night, 
and now the place is claimed both by 
Breadalbane and Inverawe. This 
second bit of water is pleasant to fish, 
though here again the south bank rises 
too abruptly. There is a large stone 
in the middle of the pool towards the 
tail, and when there are salmon in the 
river one of them generally takes up 
his position behind it, and sits waiting 
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for its prey ; if he is caught or driven 
away, another will soon take his place. 
The top of the Brander Rock was a 
good watch-tower on a bright day, for 
by carefully examining the water you 
could in a short time generally make 
out what was in the Lower Pool. 
Many, many years ago this rock-top 
was—strange as it may seem—part of 
the main track from Glasgow to the 
West. The cut on the hill is still 
plainly to be seen ; the route was over 
the rock, and along the pass to Ar- 
danaiseig, then by two ferries to Innis- 
hail and Cladich, and so to Inverary. 
Lying then on this old road one fine 
June morning, and watching where the 
stone was I saw a fish turn on his side ; 
I saw the gleam on his belly, and his 
tail, and I knew that he was a good 
and worthy salmon. Two or three flies 
of different sizes are all that a man 
needs on the Awe, and the Thunder 
and Lightning which I put over him is 
perhaps the best of them,—the river 
was big, and the fish was big, and so 
the fly was big also. The latter had 
travelled some way past the sunken 
stone when the fish took it ; there was 
a little splash,—not much ; the electric 
shock which a junction of this sort 
always produces was communicated to 
the fisherman’s heart, and the perfect 
line of beauty,—the curve of strained 
rod and line—was immediately formed. 
Often a big fish hooked in this pool 
gives but little trouble. He swims 
aimlessly about in circles, makes a few 
desperate lunges for twenty or thirty 
yards or so,—as if to show what he 
could do if he liked,—and then comes 
into the bank, and gets his quietus 
without any fuss or bother. Sometimes 
he spends a good deal of his time in 
sulking at the bottom, or rubbing his 
nose slowly along the rocks there, and 
these peculiarities have more than once 
exposed honest anglers tothe derision 
of the other sex,—bold in their ig- 
norance. ‘ What nonsense to talk 
about salmon-fishing being exciting,” I 
heard a girl once say, after watching a 
sulking fish for twenty minutes or so. 
“ Why, I thought you had to run after 
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them as hard as you could,—all over 
the river. And here you have been 
nearly two hours with that one, and we 
have never even seen it!” “If you 
had been here at half-past four the 
other morning you would have seen 
some running about,” I replied apolo- 
getically ; “but a heavy fish is often 
rather sluggish.” I really felt quite 
ashamed of the way he was behaving. 
“Oh yes,” said the girl; “I dare say 
they do run about—at four in the morn- 
ing, when there is no one to see them, 
I believe that your fish is a chub.” 
And she went off with her pretty nose 
in the air. 

My fish, after a few heavy lunges 
out moved up the stream and betook 
himself to the top water, but not finding 
it altogether to his taste he soon came 
back to his old quarters. Itis not an 
easy matter to tell even the approximate 
size of a salmon at first, but there was 
something about the feel of this one—a 
peculiar resistance in him as he moved 
in stately fashion up and down the pool 
—that made me feel certain he was a 
heavy customer. When he had been on 
for more than half an hour we had seen 
nothing of him,—except the glimpse of 
his tail when he took the fly. 

“Collie,” I said to the keeper who 
was with me, “I think he is a big 
one.” 

“T think he is,” said Collie, staring 
at the line where it slowly cut the 
water. 

“I think he is very big,” 
peated; “I think he is 
pounds,” 

“He may be,” replied Collie cauti- 
ously. He did not approve of com- 
mitting himself to any rash statement 
so early in the day. 

For more than an hour that salmon’s 
tactics were the same—he would take 
a heavy plunge across the pool to 
where the broken water began. Then, 
when I thought he was off down the 
river, he would come back again, and 
as if tired with his little exertion, 
sink to the bottom, and remain per- 
fectly motionless. No pulling at him, 
no jarring the rod, would make him 
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move. The last resource of anglers 
had to be tried, and Collie, after many 
a warning as to the danger of cutting 
the gut, would pitch a stone in below 
him ; this would make the fish move a 
few yards further up; on being dis- 
lodged from this second position he 
would judge it time to make one of 
his little runs, and so the whole per- 
formance would be repeated. Ah, if a 
salmon only knew his own strength ! 
I have often thought that if for his 
sins a man was turned into such a 
creature what fun he might have. 
There was once a wicked man fish 
ing on the Orchy. The river had been 
in bad condition all the week; on a 
Saturday it was rather big, and all 
men knew that the next day it would 
be perfection. “It’s always so,” 
growled an old general, who had to 
leave on the Monday. ‘“ We ought to 
keep the Jewish Sabbath up here.” 
These were idle words, but the man 
above-mentioned believed in deeds, 
He said he would walk home; he hid 
his rod on the bank, and on the Sun- 
day, when the rest of his brethren 
were grumbling at the bridge of 
Orchy, and spending their time in 
throwing stones into the river, he was 
seven miles up the glen. The fish he 
got was laid in hiding also, and the 
next day produced as a legitimate 
Monday’s salmon, and the whole busi- 
ness might have remained unknown 
except to his own wicked heart if the 
fox-hunter of the district—a man used 
to keeping his eyes open-—had not spied 
the whole performance from the hill- 
side. Supposing such a one, in punish- 
ment for his sins, was to be changed 
into a fish, what a life he might lead! 
What chance would the most skilful 
angler, armed with the strongest 
tackle, have against him? What sport 
to take the fly, to lead its owner a 
mad race down the river, and then— 
when the latter was carefully reeling 
in, and thought the prize was his own 
—to swim two or three times round a 
stone, and quietly sit there with tail 
at nose! It would be delightful too, 
when other ignorant fish were inclined 
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to rise, to come out from one’s hiding- 
place, and lash the whole pool into 
foam before the astonished eyes of the 
fisherman. One or two fish of this 
sort would soon frighten away the 
keenest sportsman from a beat. 

To get back to my own fish; he had 
been so far merely biding his time, 
feeling his strength like a wrestler or 
prize-fighter, and he was going to make 
a desperate struggle for his beautiful 
life. Now he shifted his ground, and 
took up his post at the tail of the pool 
in shallow water, ever edging down 
little by little. It is a question when 
a fish does this if it is not the best 
policy to humour him, to get below 
him, and then perhaps,—from the 
mere spirit of contradiction—he will 
go back to his old place. There lives 
during the season on the banks of the 
Awe a tall man, a master of his craft. 
[ once told him that I had spent half 
an hour in trying to keep an unwilling 
fish in the disputed pool. ‘Then why 
did you?” he said, “ Why not let him 
go down? One place is as good as 
another to kill a fish in”—and to him 
who knew every inch of the river, 
every eddy and rock and hidden stone, 
perhaps it is. But the Awe is no 
placid gently-flowing stream like the 
Thurso or the Eden or the Tweed. 
When it is low it looks, to people in 
the train above, like an insignificant 
Highland burn,—a small body of water 
running down a very stony bed. When 
it is high it is a strong, wild, rough 
water, full of streams and swirls. In 
many rivers it makes little difference 
where the fish goes; if he declines to 
come in at the Maiden’s Rock, the 
~ Devil’s Hole—a little further down— 
will do just as well for him and you. 
I was, however, happier when a sal- 
mon stayed in the top water; there 
are many sharp-edged rocks lower 
down, both below and above the water, 
and there is moreover an island a little 
way below the Brander, and with high 
water the side channel was trouble- 
some to cross. So I tried to keep 
the creature where he was, and I 
instructed Collie to pitch stones just 
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below him and so frighten him up. 
Stones are plentiful on the Awe, and 
Collie for some time kept up a hot 
fire. But the salmon had made up his 
mind to go down. Hitherto he had 
done little more than keep on a heavy, 
continuous strain, but he now began 
to give ominous wallops with his tail, 
and it was no use holding on to him 
any more. The rod was a powerful 
one, and the tackle was good and new ; 
and so,—with an instantaneous photo- 
graph of all the bad rocks on the 
upper part of the river printed on 
the eye of my mind—lI shortened line 
and got a little below him. 

Up till now we had so to speak 
neither seen nor felt him. He went 
down the rapids to what is called the 
Shallow Pool, taking out most of my 
line in the rush, and at the end of it 
he jumped almost clean out of the 
water, as if he had been a small trout. 
There can hardly be a more appalling 
apparition to a fisherman than to see 
his hooked salmon swimming upstream 
—directly opposite to him—when the 
reel is nearly empty and a hundred 
yards of line are bellying out in a vast 
curve below. This was once the case 
here; once he stopped on his down- 
ward career, and came back at such 
a pace that I could not wind up 
quick enough. The strain on the 
tackle and on the hold must have been 
very great, but nothing gave, and after 
this experiment he kept his course 
—a wild one it was—towards the sea. 
Now he was shooting through the 
rapids like a torpedo, the line cutting 
the water behind him like a thin bar 
of steel ; now he was going down broad- 
side on, and showing his vast bulk—a 
huge yellow-white monster, lying 
athwart the stream, half in and half 
out—a fearful sight to behold. 

We passed the island—a desperate 
plunge carried me over the rounded 
stones in the smaller channel, but very 
nearly did I get hooked up in the old 
holly which stands on it—past the fank, 
and the ruin of the old keeper’s house, 
and the place where the smugglers used 
to carry up the barley on their backs. 





I thought how Lord Spencer was once 
taken down to the bridge of Awe from 
somewhere about here, and got smashed 
—or did not get smashed, for accounts 
varied—on the stone-work of that 
ancient causeway. I thought of the 
still more wondrous tale of another 
greatly daring angler, who got through, 
or over, or under, the bridge somehow, 
and was carried on past Inverawe to 
the sea,—to Loch Etive, and how his 
fearful fish was still strong there. How 
he had to take to a boat, and how he 
killed his salmon somewhere about the 
falls of Connel,—man, fish, and boat 
all equally done up. What day with 
the Quorn or the Pytchley could com- 
pare with this? 

It was hard work running along that 
slippery bank, and it was ghastly work 
stumbling about among the water-worn 
and slippery stones ; a slip here would 
mean the loss of the fish, and therefore 
of all peace ahd happiness for many 
days. Once in his vehemence he nearly 
went ashore on the north side, and I 
pictured myself doing what a gillie did 
on the river a little lower down. This 
man hooked a fish, which jumped ashore 
on the opposite bank—into a little rock 
pool, cut off from the river,—and the 
tackle broke. The gillie was a plucky 
fellow ; he divested himself of his 
clothes, and swam across, and secured 
his prize. But he could not swim back 
again with it ; and so, on that bright 
summer morning the dwellers in the 
district were edified by the sight of a 
man walking up to and across the 
railway-bridge and down the other 
shore, whose only garment—so to speak 
—was a salmon, 

It is hard work holding up a heavy 
rod for nearly an hour and a half, and 
running down such a place as I have 
described with a fish plunging and 
rolling about the eighteenth part of a 
mile ahead of one ; with one’s heart in 
one’s mouth at the awful momentary 
slackness which could not be avoided ; 
with a cold thrill running through one’s 
body when a fateful slip was nearly 
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made ; with the perspiration streaming 
down one’s face and the thought flash- 
ing through one’s mind that perhaps 
after all he would get off. Such are the 
joys of anglers,—the gentle emotions 
raised in the human frame by the placid 
amusement of fishing ! 

Some people may say,—What non- 
sense ! why could he not pull him in— 
reel him up? Try and reel in an un- 
broken colt with a thin cord round his 
body, knowing that your whole life 
after would be a blank if the cord 
broke. From one dangerous rock I 
did keep him—from one often fatal 
place I did manage to pull him aside ; 
but for the most part I was content to 
keep as tight a hold on him as I could ; 
in trying to get him away from Scylla 
I was like enough to drive him into the 
whirlpool. 

But all things have an end. Collie, 
who had had the cork on and off the 
gaff twenty times, had now his chance. 
I saw him wade into the river and 
cower behind a stone—I saw him 
stretch out the long sharp hook, await- 
ing the fish, as it came swaling down, 
—TI saw him strike, as if, upon the 
vigour of his stroke depended the safety 
of Scotland—and stagger, and then— 
with indiscribable relief—I felt the 
strain taken off my arms. The fish 
was ours ! 

“He’s forty pounds, Collie!” I 
shrieked. “He’smore! He’s fifty!” 

For once in his life Collie was un 
mindful of his caution, and the stern 
coming judgment of the steel-yard. 

“He's sixty!” said Collie, with a 
solemnity of countenance I shall never 
forget. 

He was a few ounces over forty,— 
perfectly fresh from the sea. But if 
he had managed, after displaying him- 
self to us on the bank, to roll into the 
water again and get off, I do not think 
that I should have been able to hand 
him down to tradition as being an ounce 
under Collie’s estimate. 


G. W. Hart.ey. 
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ArTeR a hundred years of com- 
mercialism we have learned to breathe 
dirt as well as eat it. Somehow and 
by unperceived degrees in the pursuit 
of mere gain we have become callous 
and insensitive to matters even more 
important, and have habituated our- 
selves to evils which would shock the 
wsthetic sense of savages. Nearly 
six centuries ago, when coal first came 
to London from Newcastle and sup- 
planted the wood and charcoal before 
used as fuel, the Londoners, horrified 
by the smoke created, protested against 
it ; and Edward the Second issued an 
edict forbidding the use of sea-coal. 
But to-day our manufacturers boldly 
make their boast in smoke, as a sign 
of prosperity and an advertisement of 
commercial success. 

The Smoke Abatement Exhibition, 
however, of a few years back, did 
something to alter this state of things ; 
and, after a short lull in public interest, 
the movement which is taking place 
to-day in the northern towns—notably 
in Bolton and Manchester, but also in 
Bradford, Halifax, Sheffield, and other 
**hell-holes’’—combined with what 
has already been done in London, and 
with the fact that the spirit of com- 
mercialism itself is on the wane, gives 
ground for hope that at no very dis- 
tant date we may see a complete 
revolution in this matter. 

It is hardly necessary to enter at 
length into a discussion of the evils 
of smoke,—though it is quite probable 
that the public from long habit does 
not by any means realize their full 
extent. A foreigner, walking with me 
one day through the streets of Shettield, 
said, “ Well, I never was in a place 
before where the dirt jumped up and 
hit you in the face!” And any one 
who has witnessed, from some vantage 
point on the hills, the smoke resting 
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over such towns as Sheffield or Man- 
chester on a calm fine day—the hideous 
black impenetrable cloud blotting out 
the sunlight, in which the very birds 
cease to sing,—will have wondered 
how it was possible for human beings 
to live under such conditions. It is 
probable, in fact, that they do not 
live. There seems to be evidence to 
show that the inhabitants of London 
and our large manufacturing towns 
die out after three or four generations, 
unless reinforced by fresh blood from 
the country. 

Early in February, 1880, a dense 
fog hung over London. The long- 
continued and intense gloom, accom- 
panied by cold, largely increased the 
mortality ; and wherees the death- 


rate for the week ending January 24th 
was 271 in 1,000, that for the week 
ending February 7th had risen to the 


enormous figure of 48-1 in 1,000. The 
total deaths in London for the latter 
week were in fact 3,376, which was 1,657 
above the average for the time of year ; 
while of these, 1,557 were due to 
diseases of the respiratory organs, 
which number was again 1,118 above 
the average. While doubtless some 
portion of the deaths were due to the 
increased cold, it is pretty clear that 
the number to be attributed to this 
cause was only small, from the fact that 
while the death-rate in this foggy week 
in London rose to 48:1, the death-rate 
for the same week in nineteen provincial 
towns, where an equal cold prevailed but 
no fog, was only 26°3. Again, in the 
foggy week of December, 1873, the 
deaths in London were more than 700 
above the average; and though some 
of these no doubt were due to causes 
arising indirectly out of the state of 
the atmosphere, such as accidents, 
the great majority must be ascribed 
to the actual vitiation of the air. On 
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December 10th, during a great part of 
the day “it was not possible to see 
across a narrow street, and in the 
evening a choking sensation [not, alas ! 
a very uncommon thing !] was felt 
in breathing. . Of three young 
men who were out together in the 
evening of the worst fog, two im- 
mediately fell ill from its effects, and 
died, and the third had a sharp attack 
of illness. Thousands of people were 
thrown so much out of health that 
they did not recover for some weeks” 
(London Fogs, by Hon. R. Russell, 
F.M.S.). And, to complete the tragedy, 
many of the fat cattle exhibited at 
the Great Show at Islington actually 
died then and there of suffocation ! 
Dr. Leigh, formerly medical officer 
for Manchester, in a report to the 
Corporation of that city, gives us the 
solid and gaseous constituents of 
ordinary coal-smoke tabulated as 
follows. Solid Constituents: black 
fuliginous matter, salts of ammonia, 
bituminous or tarry matter. Gaseous 
Constituents : carbonic oxide, carburet- 
ted hydrogen, sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, carbonic acid, sulphurous acid. 
Of these, the first, or black fuliginous 
matter, is simply the common “ black,” 
with which we are all so pleasantly 
acquainted, which hits us, as my friend 
said, so playfully in the face, or de- 
scends so gracefully upon the tip of 
our nose; which sometimes showers 
down like rain in the streets of our 
great cities, or at other times, mixed 
with actual rain, paints our clothes, 
our faces, our public buildings, and 
even the statues of our great men 
in that funereal colour which is sup- 
posed by frivolous foreigners to ac- 
cord with our national temperament; 
sometimes driven by the wind it pelts 
through our streets like a kind of Tar- 
tarean snow ; at others again it searches 
into our dwelling-houses and settles 
with charming impartiality on floors 
and tables, on clean curtains and snowy 
linen, vexing and distracting the patient 
housewife.. In the case of old people dy- 
ing after a prolonged residence in large 
towns considerable accumulations of 
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black matter are often found in the 
bronchial glands, and even in the lungs. 
Sometimes, indeed, these sooty accumu- 
lations actually cause a lesion of the 
lung itself. That the irritation caused 
by these sooty particles, combined with 
the gaseous products which accompany 
them, is a plentiful source of disease, 
cannot be doubted when the death- 
rates of London and the manufacturing 
districts are compared with the death- 
rates of the agricultural parts of Eng- 
land. Dr. Leigh, in the aforesaid report, 
gives the deaths occurring in 1883 from 
diseases of the respiratory organs per 
one million persons: For Cheshire and 
Lancashire, 4,381 ; for London, 4,365 ; 
for Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 2,979 ; 
and for Sussex, Hants, Berks, and parts 
of Surrey and Kent, 2,835. In Sheffield, 
for 1885, the death-rate for diseases of 
the respiratory organs (not including 
phthisis) was 5°05, or close upon a 
quarter of the total death-rate ! 

With regard to the gaseous products 
of our smoke—all of which are more 
or less deadly—it may be remarked that 
the first three on the above list are the 
results of imperfect combustion, and 
are wholly unnecessary. “From the 
chimney of a perfect furnace,” says Dr. 
Leigh, “nothing ought to be evolved 
but invisible carbonic acid, sulphurous 
acid, and watery vapour.” All gases, 
however, when free, are rapidly diffused 
in the general atmosphere, and little 
inconvenience would result from these 
were they not detained near the ground 
by the soot which largely absorbs them, 
and by the watery fogs which—as we 
shall presently see—are often actually 
caused by the presence of smoke. 

And besides the danger to life and such 
minor matters as damage to eyesight, in- 
juries from street-accidents, &c., arising 
from the obscuration of our light, there 
is the damage to property. This last 
is enormous, but difficult to estimate. 
“Almost everything suffers,” writes Mr. 
Russell in his London Fogs, “ from gra- 
nite quays and columns and the stony 
surface of the Houses of Parliament to 
the most delicate satins and silks and 
coloured fabrics of all kinds. The soot 
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and carbon particles deposited on the 
stone, being charged with sulphurous 
and carbonic acid, eat away its sub- 
stance and make renewals necessary at 
great cost. . . . All monuments, statues, 
and gilding rapidly lose their bright- 
ness and whiteness. Iron rusts far 
more rapidly than in the country, and 
other metals quickly oxidise. Gal- 
vanised iron and bronze do not endure. 
Mortar swells and crumbles ; and many 
expensive textile fabrics can hardly be 
exposed to London air without rapid de- 
terioration.” Houses require frequent 
painting and whitewashing within and 
without ; names of streets and stations, 
shop-fronts and signboards want con- 
stant renovation. Pictures, tapestry, 
fine needlework, books, engravings, 
sculpture are injured, sometimes irre- 
parably. Curtains, blinds, and all kinds 
of clothing, hangings, and apparel, be- 
come discoloured and dirty and demand 
endless washing. What allthis amounts 
to in money it would be impossible to 
say. In London alone it has been 
estimated at millions of pounds yearly. 
The Houses of Parliament are so 
damaged by smoke that the cost of 
surface renewal amounts to £2,500 
a year on the average ; and Cleopatra’s 
Needle, which has endured unchanged 
for scores of centuries on the banks of 
the Nile, is already hastening to decay 
in the murky fogs of the Thames. 
Then there is the sheer waste which 
is involved in our sending thousands of 
tons of unburnt coal up through our 
chimneys into the sky. It has been 
estimated that in London alone there 
must be at least 100,000 tons thus 
belched forth annually, and this does 
not include the fact that of that which 
is actually burnt a large proportion is 
wasted, since, owing to the defective- 
ness of our heating-arrangements, only 
a small fraction of the heat evolved is 
really made use of. 

Further, to come to the evils which 
flow indirectly from our present system 
—what may be called the moral evils— 
these cannot be estimated in money. 
They are voiceless, tragic, immeasur- 
able. The blighting of the lives 
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of the poor—especially of the children 
—the removal of all brightness and 
sunshine from their surroundings, 
their condemnation to live in courts 
and alleys steeped in grime, where not 
even a plant will grow in the window, 
and where a perpetual pall hides the 
face of the sky—what shall we say to 
that? Is it an evil which can be 
measured? The workers, producers of 
the nation’s riches, dying by thousands 
and thousands, choked in the reek of 
their own toil; the aimlessness, hope- 
lessness, hideousness of such a life; 
the folly of the nation that allows it to 
continue! The mere struggle with 
dirt itself in the more smoke-ridden 
quarters of our towns is one of the 
most depressing and demoralizing 
things conceivable. The scrupulous 
and careful housewife, coming perhaps 
from clean country quarters, wages at 
first a plucky warfare with the filthy 
enemy. But she is invaded from all 
sides. Smoke and soot entering by door 
and window give her no rest. No 
sooner is cleaning done than it has to 
be begun again. Furniture, linen, 
windows, floors, even the very food on 
the table—everything is defiled. And 
at last, worn out, beaten in the unequal 
struggle, she either succumbs to sick- 
ness, or resigns herself to become a slut 
and a sloven like those around her. 
lastly but not least, comes the 
destruction for all of us by smoke of 
that supreme beauty of Nature which 
is one of the most precious things in 
our lives. I am not alluding to the 
lack of beauty in our towns and their 
immediate surroundings, where dark- 
clothed, populations go their obscure 
way through dirty streets under a 
dirty sky, engaged chiefly in the 
consideration as they go, of what 
furniture they will buy, what curtains 
for their windows, what clothes for 
their backs, which will least show the 
dirt in which they are steeped. In 
such places we have almost forgotten 
what beauty is. But I am alluding to 
the enormous tracts of country, over 
which now, owing to our filthy habits, 
a thin film of smoke floats, not pre- 
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venting the ordinary operations of life, 
but blurring the perfect purity of the 
sky, and obscuring the lands with a 
sense of sadness in which the birds and 
the flowers unconsciously but inevit- 
ably share. It is sad, but it is a fact, 
that over the whole of Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, the beautiful Peak country of 
Derbyshire, large portions of Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Warwick- 
shire, and Nottinghamshire, this last 
purity of the sky is gone. There is hardly 
a tract in these regions, hardly a day in 
the year, when the sky can be seen 
down to the horizon. The same is true 
of the country for miles and miles 
round London, and in a lesser degree 
round Glasgow and other provincial 
centres. That last fringe of the sky, 
the most delicate in its colouring, the 
most suggestive in its beauty—whether 
in the clear midday, when it descends 
dappled with lessening groups of fleecy 
clouds, paler and paler, to the utmost 
limits of sight ; or when at morning or 
evening it palpitates with green and 
gold flame-tints ; or in winter when it 
glistens white with the reflection of 
distant snows—that last fringe, with 
all its wonderful suggestion and mean- 
ing, is hidden from us by the least 
trace of smoke. When this comes the 
gods depart ; the divine message of the 
landscape fadesaway, and we see thetrees 
and hills—but nothing more. I say 
that for miles and miles our great towns 
with their insane and wasteful smoke- 
clouds thus blight our lands. I have 
watched the smoke from one chimney 
in a rural district traversing the 
country for five or six miles in a con- 
tinuous line ; I have seen the smoke of 
London at Brighton, fifty miles away ; 
I have tasted the sulphury exhalations 
of Sheffield twenty miles off, in the 
heart of the Derbyshire Peak. To-day 
in order to see a clear sky, to breathe 
a pure air, one must seek it out—for 
the greater part of our land is lost 
under a pall—the funereal pall of a 
people that prefers riches to the sight 
of the face of God. 

And if the consideration of the mere 
loss of the vision of the majesty and 
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beauty of Nature does not move us, let 
me introduce another fact in this con- 
nection, which is more tangible and 
measurable—a matter of climate and of 
agriculture. It is a scientific fact, now 
well established, that the formation of 
clouds and fogs is largely due to the 
presence of dust and other particles in 
the atmosphere. “ When vapour of 
water is present in the air,” says Sir 
Douglas Galton, “it will be deposited 
on any particles which are floating in 
the air, and thus form a visible fog. 
It will deposit on the pollen of plants 
in the open country, and the haze on a 
summer's day is frequently due to this. 
It will deposit on particles of salt in 
the air near the sea,‘on the dust in our 
towns ... it deposits readily on sul- 
phur fumes.” Well, there is a common 
impression that the climate of England 
is not so fair as it used to be in the 
good old times. What if there be a 
truth in this—that the climate is 
worse, that there is more rain, more 
cloud, more cold, more fog — and 
that we have made it so? After a 
careful study of the midland districts 
of England, and comparison of them 
with other parts, I feel now next to 
no doubt that the continued cloud we 
experience over them is largely due to 
the continual presence of a thin film 
of smoke from our manufacturing 
centres, covering the country for hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of square miles. 
This film of smoke may be in some 
cases very slight, but it is there, and it 
is sufficient to form a nucleus for the 
condensation of vapour. Round the 
thin, almost invisible, smoke-cloud a 
true cloud forms, only too visible—a 
dull leaden canopy, obscuring the sun, 
darkening the air, and on many days 
determining itself in a slow and melan- 
choly drizzle. Underneath this veil 
the waters hang on the lands, evapo- 
rating not, the crops ripen slowly, or 
fail for want of sunlight, the harvests 
are poor, and we grow poor too—com- 
plaining to the gods of what our own 
folly has wrought. 


And now, having sketched the evils 
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resulting from our present habits, let 
us turn to the question of how they 
are to be remedied. Here let me say 
at once that they can be remedied. 
With existing scientific knowledge, 
with existing methods, with existing 
appliances, the smoke-nuisance might 
practically be abolished and become a 
thing of the past—and that too with- 
out any appreciabie loss of material 
wealth, and very possibly with an in- 
crease of it. The real and main diffi- 
culty is that of public opinion,—to 
bring public opinion to a point where 
it will make an effort to understand 
the question, and understanding rouse 
itself to action ; that is the difficulty 
we have to face to-day. The mechani- 
cal solutions of the question—though 
there may be better ones in store for 
us in the future—lie already to hand, 
waiting to be put into operation. 

The various sources of coal-smoke 
may be roughly classified as follows : 
(1) boiler-furnaces ; (2) heating and 
melting furnaces of all sorts; and (3) 
domestic chimneys. Of these, the 
domestic chimneys, except in London 
and the largest provincial towns, may 
for the present be neglected. In a city 
like York domestic smoke is not a 
serious trouble ; it is the factory chim- 
neys which are fast blackening the 
ancient minster. And of the two non- 
domestic sources of smoke, in most 
towns the boiler-furnaces are by far 
the more important, but in some cases 
—as where there are large iron-works 
—the heating-furnaces must not be by 
any means neglected. 

To take then the boiler-furnaces first. 
More than thirty years ago Jukes 
applied a principle by which they could 
be rendered smokeless or nearly so. 
He caused the grates to be made of 
bars linked together, so as to form an 
endless chain passing round two drums, 
one situated at the front and one at the 
back of the fire. By a revolution of 
the drums, the fire was thus caused 
slowly to recede from the front, where 
the fuel was laid on, to the back, where 
what remained of it fell over in the 
form of ashes into the flue-bottom. 
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The smoke from the fresh fuel thus 
supplied in front near the fire-door had 
always to pass over incandescent fuel 
lying farther back, and was consumed ; 
and if the speed of movement was pro- 
perly regulated nothing but ashes fell 
over the drum at the back. The main 
points of this system are obviously the 
backward movement of the fire, and 
the supply of the fresh fuel always in 
front instead of all over the fire as in 
ordinary hand-firing. Some of {the 
Jukes’ furnaces are even now in opera- 
tion, but they have been largely super- 
seded by more effective and convenient 
applications of the same ideas. Of 
these the mechanical stokers of Vicars 
of Earlestown, Lancashire, of Sinclair 
of Leith, of Hodgkinson, and of Cass 
of Bolton, are the best known. Aban- 
doning the endless chain of Jukes, they 
obtain the same result by an ingenious 
and alternating movement of solid fire- 
bars—the fire-bars move backward a 
small space of two or three inches all 
together, carrying the fire of course 
with them, then they return one by one 
into position, sliding under the fire ; 
then, after an interval, they all move 
back together again, and so on—an 
arrangement which not only carries the 
fire continually backwards, but breaks 
it up, obviating the formation of 
“clinkers.” The coals are fed, either 
by a shoot or by hand, into a hopper in 
the front of the furnace, whence by the 
movement of the machinery they fall 
or are pushed in a continuous but 
thin stream into the front of the fire. 
The small amount of smoke formed 
is instantly consumed, and it rarely 
happens, when three or four of these 
furnaces are all pouring their products 
of combustion into one chimney, that 
anything more than the slightest film 
can be seen issuing therefrom. 

The four above-mentioned forms of 
mechanical stoker differ slightly from 
each other in constructive details which 
need not be dwelt upon, but they are 
all effective smoke-consumers,! and they 

! For the benefit of Londoners I may men- 


tion that the tall chimney of the London 
Hydraulic Power Company at the south-east 
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all result in a distinct economy, not 
only through their prevention of smoke 
(which of course is unburnt, and there- 
fore wasted fuel), but through the fact 
that they will utilise small coal or slack, 
when good “nuts” have to be used for 
hand-firing. The coal being fed on con- 
tinuously in small quantities, the fine- 
ness of it is no hindrance to its ignition; 
and the economy depends on the rela- 
tive prices of the slack and the larger 
coal happening to be available. In some 
cases this does not amount to much ; in 
others it is considerable. The tests of 
the National Smoke Abatement Insti- 
tution showed aneconomy of 28 percent. 
in the use of the Vicars’ stoker over 
ordinary hand-firing,in London. Mr. 
Herbert Fletcher in his pamphlet on the 
Smoke Nuisance, says of the Penicuick 
Paper Works in Edinburgh that the 
Sinclair machine-furnaces having been 
applied to sixteen boilers “ had saved 
them £1,500 a year for nine years.” 
Mr.Fletcher himself uses a mechanical 
stoker made by Cass—with improve- 
ments of his own—and assures me 
that on three boilers he now consumes 
ninety-two tons of fine slack per week 
—worth about two shillings a ton— 
whereas with the former hand-firing he 
burnt a nearly equal quantity of coal 
worth three times as much! In his 
pamphlet, afterdescribing the apparatus 
which he uses, he says, “The cost of 
this apparatus and the small engine to 
drive it was £100 per boiler, but this 
amount admits probably of considerable 
reduction. Ordinary hand-fire grates 
cost £25. Each of these boilers would 
drive £40,000 worth of modern mill- 
plant. The cost to such an establish- 
ment of the application of such a 
machine to two boilers would be, there- 
fore, only one-half per cent. on the 
above capital; yet we are told by 
members of Parliament and magis- 
trates—themselves, however, offenders 
—that any such compulsory expendi- 


end of Blackfriars Bridge receives the smoke- 
products of eight furnaces worked by mechani- 
cal stokers, yet the uninitiated would suppose 
from its usual appearance that the fires were 
simply not burning, 
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ture would shackle the trade of the 
country! I hope,” he continues, 
“ that [have now redeemed my promise 
to describe how I entirely prevent 
smoke, and that I have removed the 
possibility of any sympathy with those 
who produce it and plead ignorance of 
the means of prevention or cost as 
their excuse.” 

Besides smoke-prevention and eco- 
nomy of fuel, it may be mentioned 
that the above stokers maintain steam 
at high pressure without the necessity 
of opening the fire-doors and admitting 
a rush of cold air—an important point ; 
that they economize the labour of fire- 
men ; and that their evaporative effi- 
ciency—say nine pounds of water for 
one pound of fuel—is as good as any 
results obtained by hand-firing. The 
chief objection that has been urged 
against them is that they cannot be 
pushed, when there is a great rush of 
work on, quite so rapidly as can be 
done (with great waste, be it said, of 
fuel, and production of masses of 
smoke) by hand-firing. This objec- 
tion, for what it is worth, holds per- 
haps more against the older forms of 
mechanical stoker than against the 
more modern—which generally admit 
of hand-firing if absolutely necessary, 
simultaneously with the mechanical 
feeding ; and arises largely from the 
rush of modern commercial competi- 
tion, and the desire to make a limited 
number of boilers do an ever-increasing 
quantity of work. The “sprinkling” 
stokers of Bennis and of Proctor— 
which throw the fuel in small quanti- 
ties all over the grate—will meet 
emergencies rather quicker than the 
before-mentioned forms; but though 
they consume a large portion of the 
smoke, they cannot be said to be 
entirely satisfactory in this respect. 
The reluctance, in fact, to extend 
boiler-room, and consequent tendency 
to “push” furnaces, whether hand- 
fired or otherwise, beyond their proper 
powers, is a prolific source of smoke ; 
but it is just here, it would seem, that 
the pressure of public opinion in the 
form of authority is wanted, to prevent 

P 
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this sacrifice of public to private con- 
venience. At any rate, in one or 
other form, the mechanical stokers 
are coming largely into use among the 
more enterprising manufacturers ; and 
in them we have without doubt a 
solution of the smoke-problem as re- 
gards boiler-furnaces. What seems 
mainly required at the present time 
is more diffusion of information on the 
subject, and some amount of pressure 
such as shall bring the majority of 
manufacturers—who, like all majori- 
ties, are laggards—up into line with 
their more advanced brethren. 

As regards heating-furnaces, we 
have a vast variety to consider— 
from the huge steel-heating, steel- 
melting, iron-heating, and iron-pud- 
dling furnaces which in some of our 
towns produce such terrific volumes 
of filth, through the glass-furnaces, 
potteries, brick-kilns, and so forth, 
down to the smaller furnaces and 
ovens for annealing china, staining 
glass, enamelling iron, toasting to- 
bacco, or baking bread—some of which 
may be found in every centre of popu- 
lation. To fully consider all these 
would be beyond the scope of the pre- 
sent article ; it is sufficient to say that 
by the use of gas every one of these 
forms has already been rendered per- 
fectly smokeless. The Siemens’ re- 
generative gas-furnaces are, as is well 
known, at present in use in a number 
of large iron-works. The bye-products 
of the manufacture of gas are now so 
valuable that some firms find it profit- 
able to produce their own gas and heat 
their furnaces by means of it, instead 
of directly by the use of coal. The 
gas being mixed with air an intense 
heat is developed from it, but abso- 
lutely no smoke. Steel-melting re- 
quires an intense heat, and many large 
open-hearth steel-melting and several 
large heating-furnaces of this kind 
have been erected during the last few 
years. Some steel-heating, however 
(as of heavy ingots), requires a very 
low temperature, and I have heard 
manufacturers maintain that for these 
purposes a green fire (7.¢., a fire of im- 
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perfectly consumed coal, with smoke) 
is necessary. However that may be, 
these cases are not numerous, and one 
may fairly hope also that the necessity 
is not irremediable. 

The gas used in the Siemens’ process is 
of course not identical with theordinary 
lighting-gas which we use. It contains 
a larger proportion of carbon-monoxide 
on the one hand, but on the other, it 
is weakened by the presence of a great 
quantity of nitrogen; and it is pro- 
bable that Wilson’s producer- gas or 
some kind of so-called water-gas will 
before long supersede the Siemens’ 
gas. Any of these gases are cheaper 
than lighting-gas, and it would be 
quite possible for our works to supply 
a gas, specially for heating purposes, 
which would be much more calorific 
and far cheaper than the present one. 
Pending however this probable future 
supply—which we shall presently dis- 
cuss—of a heating-gas through our 
mains instead of a lighting-gas, it may 
be mentioned that the ordinary light- 
ing-gas is already largely used for 
heating small furnaces and ovens. 
Messrs. Gilson and Booer, of South- 
wark, have patented a gas-heated oven 
which for speed and uniformity of 
operation quite supersedes the older 
forms, and which is now in use for 
glass-staining, glass-bending, enamell- 
ing porcelain, toasting tobacco, and a 
variety of purposes. Bake-ovens are 
now frequently heated by the ordinary 
gas. The gas and air mixed are turned 
on in a large sheet of flame which in a 
very short time brings the oven to a 
great heat ; the gas can then be turned 
out—there is no filthy sponging of the 
soot from the oven to be gone through 
——the bread can be immediately intro- 
duced, and when the first set is done, 
the flame can be turned on for ten 
minutes more, and the oven is ready 
for another baking. Any one who 
knows the dirt, delay and uncertainty 
attending the ordinary method of 
baking will readily appreciate the 
advantage of this change. As to 
economy, though the actual heating of 
an oven by lighting-gas is undoubtedly 
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more costly than the use of coal, yet 
when the ease and rapidity of opera- 
tion, the prompt re-heating, and the 
general saving of labour and anxiety— 
not to mention the cleanliness and en- 
tire absence of smoke and sulphur— 
are taken into consideration, the total 
material advantage seems to be de- 
cidedly in favour of the modern method. 

Perhaps I ought not here to omit 
mention of a coal-consuming furnace— 
Andrews’ helix underfeeder—which is 
in use for many kinds of heating work, 
and for boilers as well—and which is 
absolutely effective as a smoke-con- 
sumer. By an ingenious arrangement 
of longitudinally revolving screws with 
wide thread the coal from the hopper 
is carried along in channels beneath 
the grate, and then forced up wnder 
the fire. The fire is thus always fed 
from below, and the gases from the 
fresh coal immediately consumed. 
Though not specially rapid this furnace 
is extremely effective and economical. 
It has been in use for six or seven years 
on a range of ten boilers at Messrs. 
Vickers’ iron-works in Sheffield, and is 
in use also in heating-furnaces for steel 
ingots, in brew-pans, marine-engines, &c. 

It will be seen then from these few 
remarks that the question of the pre- 
vention of smoke in heating-furnaces 
has been already solved by actual 
practice; and here, as in the use of 
boiler-furnaces, the problem of to-day 
is really not so much how to find a 
method as how to induce, persuade, 
or compel the laggard and prejudiced 
majority of manufacturers to adopt 
methods which already exist, and which 
have been put in practice by their 
more enterprising fellows. The argu- 
ment of economy is unfortunately not 
so available in the question of the use 
of gas for heating-furnaces as in that 
of the use of mechanical stokers for 
boiler-furnaces ; for though there pro- 
bably is an economy, it would seem 
that in most cases it cannot be pro- 
nounced—as things stand at present— 
to be a very large one. And there is 
the further difficulty that in the large 
steel and iron furnaces—where any 
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change of method necessarily involves 
great outlay—it can hardly be ex- 
pected that the mere prospect of a 
slight economy will induce such changes, 
unless reinforced by some amount of 
legal pressure. 


To come then to the legal question. 
Most prosecutions for smoke-nuisance 
to-day are laid under sections 91, et seq. 
of the general Public Health Act 
(1875), by which “any fireplace or 
furnace,” or “any chimney (not being 
the chimney of a private dwelling- 
house), sending forth black smoke,” 
and “not so far as practicable consum- 
ing the smoke arising from the com- 
bustible used therein” shall be deemed 
a nuisance; and which makes it in- 
cumbent on the local authorities to 
take action against the person in 
fault. Of course —as Lord Derby 
said the other day at the Mansion 
House—if such sections were really 
carried out, they would be effective 
enough ; but it is notorious that as a 
matter of fact local authorities neglect 
their duties here; the town-councils, 
largely composed of manufacturers, are 
only too glad to let the matter sleep ; 
and when, out of the mere shame of 
public opinion, they occasionally bring 
up an offender, the magistrate, as often 
as not—anxious not to be hard upon his 
friends—takes refuge behind the pro- 
viso so far as practicable, gently 
enjoins the offender to do something to 
abate the nuisance, and so dismisses 
the case. It seldom indeed happens in 
the provincial towns that the magis- 
trates go so far as inflicting a fine, and 
when they do the fine is generally 
merely nominal. The average fine in 
Liverpool during 1886 was under 
twenty shillings, and it is absurd to 
suppose that such a sum as this makes 
any difference to the party fined, who 
naturally pursues the even tenor of his 
way oblivious of public and of magis- 
trate alike, or indeed of anything except 
his own convenience. The consequence 
of all this is that, notwithstanding the 
law, the condition of our great towns 
is a disgrace to any civilized com- 
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munity. Sheffield, Leeds, Manchester 
are mere filth-spots, unfit for human 
habitation. Even York, which spends 
large sums in the preservation of its 
ancient monuments, has been foolish 
enough in the last few years to let the 
plague of factory-smoke increase to 
such an extent that it is practically 
undoing with its left hand all the good 
it has done with its right. Curiously 
enough, notwithstanding its million 
domestic chimneys daily smoking, 
London has on the whole a far better 
atmosphere than the large manufactur- 
ing centres of the North. In London 
special Acts (1853-6) are administered 
by the police; there is no favoritism, 
there is a rigorous scrutiny of the 
chimneys of works coming within the 
provision of the Acts, and the con- 
sequence is that smoke of any density 
is rarely seen issuing from them—a 
fact which may be verified by anyone 
with little trouble, and which goes far 
to prove that the only thing now 
needed to ensure smoke-consumption in 
factories generally is a little pressure 


of public authority. 


If the Public Health Act were 
amended by the omission of the words 
“and not so far as practicable con- 
suming the smoke, &c.,” then the mere 
creation of black smoke would con- 
stitute a nuisance, and would be 
actionable ; and this would be a per- 
fectly fair and practicable amendment 
as things stand at present. Since, 
however, some small firms might plead 
difficulty in meeting the necessary out- 
lay for converting their furnaces, the 
local authorities should be given power 
to lend money on definite easy terms 
for this purpose. For the rest (in the 
provinces), the local authorities will 
have to be stirred up by an increased 
pressure of public opinion in the 
matter, and possibly also by definite 
action on the part of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The Committee for 
Testing Smoke-preventing Appliances, 
lately set on foot at Manchester, pro- 
mise to do useful work in collecting 
information respecting the efliciency 
and general value of smoke-prevent- 
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ing appliances or methods, and will 
enable both manufacturers and the 
public to know exactly what means of 
cure are available in any given case.! 

An alternative to an amendment of 
the Public Health Act would be the 
imposition of a tax on all fire-places 
and furnaces which were not of certain 
approved patterns, or which did not 
fulfil certain required conditions. This 
method would have the advantages of 
avoiding a good deal of legal circumlocu- 
tion, and of creating (if the tax were not 
too light) a steady pressure on manu- 
facturers in the direction of smoke- 
prevention, without forcing them too 
precipitately into important recon- 
structions, perhaps insufficiently con- 
sidered, or at moments for other reasons 
specially inconvenient to themselves, 
At all events, what we have to be clear 
about is that the prevention of smoke 
from all kinds of factories is (as shown 
in its degree in London, though it can, 
and no doubt will, be carried out 
still more perfectly there) quite feasible 
and practicable without any danger to 
trade or undue hardships to manu- 
facturers, beyond that of making them 
consider the public convenience as well 
as their own ; and that the question is 
now only one of public opinion, and of 
the particular form or forms which its 
expression shall take. 


So far with regard to factories 
generally, that is, all kinds of boiler 
and heating furnaces. Now we come 
to the question of domestic fires. And 
here we may say at once that though 
this problem can be solved quite as 
certainly and effectually as that of the 
factories, its solution involves greater 
difficulties because it necessarily in- 
terferes with the daily habits of the 
great unorganized masses of the popu- 
lation. Domestic fires are used for 
two main purposes, for warmth and for 
cookery, though the two purposes are 
often combined in one fire. We have 
at present a vast amount of cooking 

1The Secretary (44 John Dalton Street, 


Manchester) will supply further information 
to those desirous of obtaining it. 
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done by gas, which of course is smoke- 
less, and it is rapidly becoming obvious 
that (in default of any still better 
appliance) gas must supersede the 
open coal-fire for this purpose. Though 
decidedly more expensive, as prices are 
now, gas-cooking is so much cleaner, 
more effective, less laborious than the 
other method, that it is constantly 
gaining ground; and, as already 
pointed out, there is little doubt that 
before long we shall have a much 
cheaper heating-gas. Open-fire cook- 
ing isa barbarism. For cookery, like 
chemistry, the utmost accuracy is 
required. With so much heat for so 
many minutes a loaf of such and such 
a weight can be baked or a given joint 
roasted. A gas-oven or a Little 
Wanzer paraffin cooking-lamp will 
allow exact calculations to be made ; 
you may put your dinner on, go out 
for a walk or otherwise employ your- 
self, and, returning at the end of a 
given time, find it done to a turn. 
But with the open fire the house-wife 
never knows where she is. At one 
moment it is cold and black, at another 
it is roaring with excessive heat ; dust 
rises from it every time it is poked, 
soot falls down the chimney, and with 
constant attention, under most trying 
conditions of heat and dirt, it is still 
only with the utmost difficulty that 
dishes can be got ready to an appointed 
time. 

There is no doubt therefore of the 
direction in which we are going as 
regards cookery. The stumbling-block 
at present is the open coal sitting-room 
fire. We all know that a tortoise-stove 
burning coke, or almost any kind of 
closed stove, gives out much more 
warmth than the ordinary coal-fire, is 
much cheaper and cleaner in working,! 
and is smokeless, but we do not like it 
—we prefer our dirty, dusty, clumsy, 
but genial grate. If the open fire can- 
not be dispensed with, perhaps the best 


1] find that a coke stove in my sitting- 
room warms the room thoroughly at a cost of 
less than 1d. per day, and the dust, that bug- 
bear of house-keepers, is practically reduced 
to nil. 
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method is to burn coke and light it by 
means of two gas-jets entering laterally 
near the bottom of the grate. When 
the coke has become red-hot the gas 
may be turned off, and if there is a 
fair draught the fire will maintain 
itself with possibly occasional use of 
the gas. This fire is bright, smokeless, 
clean, and inexpensive, and has the 
advantage that by means of the gas it 
can always be easily regulated. Of 
course it is understood that in any 
gas or stove arrangement the waste 
air must be drawn off by flues, other- 
wise the last state will indeed be 
worse than the first. 

Looking to the future, then, it is not 
impossible that the complete abolition 
of domestic smoke may come by 
way of gas. With the rapid spread of 
electric invention it seems likely that be- 
fore long nearly all our lighting will be 
by means of electricity. We shall get rid 
of the gaselier with its filthy and poison- 
ous effluvia from our sitting-rooms and 
public halls ; and it will then be possible 
to use our gas-works for the supply of 
a heating-gas, much cheaper and more 
effective than the present lighting-gas. 
This being laid on through the present 
mains will be available in our houses for 
all cooking and warming purposes, with 
a great economy inevery way. It may 
be used in the basement for warming 
the whole house by means of hot-water 
or hot-air pipes, or supplied to separate 
gas-stoves (of which a variety of effec- 
tive forms already exist) in the different 
rooms. 

In conclusion it may be remarked 
that the question of liquid drainage has 
occupied public attention for some years, 
and it is now thought scandalous to 
pollute our rivers and streams with the 
refuse of cities ; yet our present practice 
of poisoning and polluting the pure and 
vital air with smoke and other foul 
products is equally insane. Nothing 
but sheer necessity, either physical or 
economical, can justify it; and since 
this does not exist, it can no longer be 
justified. 

EpwarpD CARPENTER. 








VALENCIA DEL CID. 


I rounp Toledo cold in January, 
Madrid colder. An east wind keen 
as any to be met on the Thames 
Embankment had searched me through 
and through before the facade of San 
Pablo at Valladolid : and the snow had 
lain ankle-deep in the streets of Burgos 
as I passed from the chapel of the 
Constable to the chapel of the Cid. 
The bleak uplands of the Castiles were 
dreary indeed under this aspect; as 
unlike as possible to any man’s con- 
ception of sunny Spain. Yet I was 
unwilling at once to make a flying leap 
to the Moorish cities of Andalusia. [ 
wished to see more of the north, and 
in the end I hit upon a middle course ; 
I would go to Valencia, the land of 
orange groves, and then southwards by 
the coast. 

Accordingly I left Aranjuez by the 
night train, and wrapping myself up 
as warmly as possible slept for some 
time in tolerable comfort. But the 
cold grew so intense that towards two 
o'clock it awoke me. I moved; my 
elbow struck against something hard, 
which fell clanging on the floor. It 
was a rifle; another stood propped 
against the nearer door, half-a-dozen 
more were piled in the corners. I had 
fallen asleep with the carriage to my- 
self; now a dozen stalwart forms 


shrouded in military cloaks sat or 


lounged on the seats about me. The 
dim light of the oil lamps fell on the 
group, and bringing out the picturesque 
lines, left the coarser details in shadow ; 
while the whir and rattle of the train 
added to the impressiveness of this 
silent bivouac. A thrill of something 
like fear shot through me as I met the 
gleam of dark eyes watching me. But 
there was no cause for it. My com- 
panions were merely a party of Civil 
Guards on their way to aid in suppress- 
ing some disturbances at Carthagena. 


Towards morning women and children 
stepped in and sat among them trust- 
fully. And one excellent fellow who 
had the fiercest moustachios of them 
all and the scowl of a guerilla chief, 
produced a flute, and, with his rifle on 
his knees, sat playing to himself by the 
hour together. 

So the long night, during which the 
train had never ceased to worm itself 
up defiles white with snow and across 
wind-swept steppes, wore itself away ; 
and with it, the monotonous climb 
came toanend. We began little by 
little to descend. The day broke, the 
snow vanished ; the sun peered out, 
cold and wintry as yet, but witha 
promise of better things. At La Encina 
we got breakfast, and stretched our 
chilled limbs, and after that dropped 
with each half-hour into a milder 
climate and softer scenery. Villages 
grew more frequent, woods more thick ; 
the browns and grays of the Sierra 
made way for warmer tints. As wrap 
after wrap was laid aside, the change 
seemed magical ; and once down, and 
rushing along the level plain of Valen- 
cia, the dark green olive groves 
stretched far and wide about us, dotted 
with trim houses, each with its tiny 
avenue of: palm trees. The laughter 
of girls at work among the golden 
fruit poured in with a flood of sunny 
air through the open windows. Pea- 
sants with gay kerchiefs on their 
heads got in and out ; and so the train, 
lengthened by many an added truck of 
orange-crates, drew slowly into Valen- 
cia del Cid. 

It is one of the busiest marts on the 
Mediterranean, and after Barcelona 
the largest city on the east coast of 
Spain. Much of its trade is carried on 
with England ; and though no Alham- 
bra or Escurial marks it for the tourist’s 
own, its public buildings and history 
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deserve to be more widely known. 
Yet the first sight of the city is 
disappointing. It lacks distinctive 
features. At Malaga the cathedral 
stands out from the town, ugly but 
imposing; here it is unseen. At 
Cadiz the citadel lords it over the sea ; 
here the traveller will learn its exist- 
ence only from the guide-book. Nor is 
there here a noble river flanked by 
spacious quays, as at Bordeaux, or a 
wide lagoon laving the very houses, as 
at Santander. For the city lies low on 
a sandy plain : it is two miles from the 
sea; and only the cathedral belfry, 
known as the Miguelete, and one or 
two minarets lift themselves from the 
mass of buildings which are presented 
to the eye. The river, the Taria, is a 


mere streamlet trickling along the dry 
bed of a torrent ; and though the har- 
bour at its mouth, Z/ Grao, is full of 
stir and bustle from morning to night, 
and the avenue which connects it with 
the city is spacious and well planted, 
these are not things which thrust 


themselves at once upon the visitor’s 
notice. 

But on entering the town he will 
find much to interest him. For the 
city is both old and new. It was 
@ prosperous place when Madrid was 
a village ; it is a prosperous place 
still. Its history recalls in particular 
three names; two of them among 
the most renowned in Spanish story, 
and a third of wider if less brilliant 
fame. Valencia del Cid is the true 
style, in token that Rodrigo Diaz de 
Biver first took it from the Moors, 
when he was fighting for his own hand 
after his quarrel with the King of 
Castile. At that time, 1094, it was 
one of the richest cities in Spain ; the 
capital of a Moorish Emirate or king- 
dom, subject, or lately subject, to 
Cordova. The Cid’s conquest was 


made as much by Moslem as Christian 


valour ; yet the fact did not withhold 
him from burning the governor alive 
in the great square and killing the 
chief inhabitants. This done, he ap- 
pears to have ruled with moderation 
until the end of the century. Then 
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he died, here in Valencia ; and it was 
from Valencia too that his widow 
Ximena and his followers made good 
their retreat by exhibiting his mailed 
corpse on horseback at the head of 
their troops. He was a brave man, 
the Cid; suited to a time when rose- 
water was not in fashion. Only a 
short time ago they were for canonizing 
him. But it turns out that he had an 
indifferent way of burning churches 
when his pay came in sequins, and 
mosques when it took the form of 
ducats. His sword bit as deeply into 
Christian helmets as into Moorish 
turbans, and though he was free from 
the bigotry of later Spaniards, it may 
have been because he cared for none 
of these things. He still counts for 
a skilful commander, the foremost of 
partisan chiefs, and Valencia’s god- 
father ; but scarcely for a saint. 

After his death Valencia remained 
in the hands of the Moors for more 
than a hundred years, until 1238. 
Then Don James the Conqueror, King 
of Aragon and Catalonia, one of the 
noblest figures in history, reduced first 
the Balearic Isles and afterwards 
Valencia. He expelled the Moorish 
inhabitants from the latter, and peo- 
pling the city and surrounding country 
with Aragonese, founded or re-founded 
the kingdom of Valencia, which com- 
prised not only the province now so- 
called but two others, Castellon and 
Alicante. His saddle, bridle, and 
spurs still hang in the cathedral. 
Valencia formed from this time 
onwards a separate kingdom, passing, 
it is true, with the crowns of Aragon 
and Catalonia, but possessing its own 
rights and privileges and its own 
States-General. The latter consisted 
of three branches, nobles, clergy, and 
commons, and met every three years, 
usually at Valencia. When, as some- 
times happened, they were summoned 
to Saragossa or Barcelona, they sat 
apart, and had no dealings with the 
other Courts. 

The power of the king, asin Aragon, 
was for a time very small. Prescott 
cites the answer given by Alfonso the 
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Fourth to his queen about the year 
1330. She had urged him to deal 
severely with certain refractory cliques, 
as her brother the king of Castile had 
lately dealt with his subjects. Alfonso 
refused. “My people are free,” he 
answered, “and not so submissive as 
the Castilians. They respect me as 
their prince, and I hold them for good 
vassals and comrades.” Probably this 
freedom did not greatly profit any but 
the nobles ; though the kings tried from 
time to time to raise the power of the 
commonalty as a counter-balance, their 
success would seem to have been only 
moderate. At the beginning of the 
reign of the Emperor Charles we find 
the populace of Valencia in open re- 
bellion against the nobles, accusing 
them of every kind of oppression. We 
learn with surprise that Charles 
favoured the revolt; but he had a 
reason, and one which illustrated at 
once the importance and the freedom 
of Valencia. He had on his accession 
opened the several Cortes of Castile, 
Aragon, and Catalonia in person, but 
being pressed for time had sent 
Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards Pope 
Adrian the Sixth, to represent him at 
Valencia. The assembled Orders re- 
sented this; they refused to vote a 
subsidy, and even declined to acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign. By way 
of retaliation he left them to put down 
the revolt as they best could, and some 
time elapsed before this was done. In 
the issue the old constitution was re- 
stored, and lasted until the first years 
of the eighteenth century, when the 
War of the Succession threw Spain into 
disorder. Valencia chose the losing 
side, and supporting it with great 
obstinacy, and some assistance from 
England, was reduced at length by 
Marshal Berwick—the natural son of 
our James the Second. It was 
punished by the deprivation of its 
ancient rights and the abolition of its 
National Assembly. Castile absorbed 
it after it had enjoyed a separate ex- 
istence as a kingdom of about four 
hundred and seventy years. But even 
a century later the style of Kingdom 
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of Valencia as applied to the three pro- 
vinces survived in legal documents. 

And the Valencians still retain in a 
degree the peculiarities of language 
and character for which they were 
once noted. Their state was the 
Florence of Spain; preeminent in 
luxury and wealth and first in the pur- 
suit of literature. The Asturians were 
reputed to be rude, the Catalans inde- 
pendent, the Castilians haughty ; but 
the Valencians were called effeminate. 
In their smiling country the language 
of Provence lingered the longest ; and 
the dialect still spoken by the people 
has a stronger smack of the langue d’Oc 
than any other tongue spoken south of 
the Pyrenees. Mayans y Siscar, who 
wrote the first good biography of Cer- 
vantes, says that Valencia was formerly 
considered the sweetest and most 
graceful of all the Provencal—or as 
they are called in Spain, the Limousin— 
dialects. Cervantes himself mentions 
its honeyed grace ; and Ximeno and 
others in the eighteenth century com- 
piled most careful accounts of Valen- 
cian writers and their works, both in 
the Limousin and Castilian. The 
greatest of the Valencian poets appears 
to have been Aisias March, who wrote 
about 1450. He was an imitator of 
Petrarch, but retained something of the 
spirit of the troubadours. The Curate 
in Don Quixote gives high praise to 
another Valencian poet. Count Mon- 
cada, moreover, a historian honoured 
in Spain, as a classic, was born in 
Valencia. And mention of Cervantes 
having crept in, let it be added that 
three editions of Don Quixote appeared 
in Spain during the first year after its 
publication, two at Madrid and one 
at,— Valencia. 

To return to the third name which 
has had to do with the history of the 
city. It is that of one who might be 
associated with Columbus in the well- 
known motto, 


A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo mundo did Colon ; 


for he really did give to Spain in so 
many words the new world which 
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Columbus had discovered. His name 
was Rodrigo Borga ; or some say that 
Borga was his mother’s name, his 
father’s Llancol. He was born early 
in the fifteenth century at Jativa near 
Valencia, and was the nephew by 
mother or father of Pope Calixtus the 
Third. Calixtus, undoubtedly a Borga 
and a native of Jativa also, had been 
before his election to the papacy Arch- 
bishop of Valencia. To this see he 
presently appointed his nephew Rod- 
rigo, who, following in the uncle’s 
steps, rose from office to office until he 
was chosen Pope at the conclave of 
1492. He lived eleven years longer, 
and being essentially a strong man left 
behind him by no means so colourless 
a record as had Calixtus. We know 
him well as Alexander the Sixth ; and 
more familiar with the Italian manner 
of spelling his name, think of him as 
the Borgia Pope, the father of Cwsar 
and Lucretia. Czxsar Borgia was also 
for a time Cardinal Archbishop of 
Valencia ; and took from it the name 


by which he was commonly known in 


Italy, of Cardinal Valentine. Two 
more of the family held the see, mak- 
ing five in all; while a descendant, 
one of the Dukes of Gandia,—a small 
sea-port town near Valencia — was 
canonized in the seventeenth century, 
and is still revered in Spain under the 
name of San Francisco de Borga. It 
was a bull of Alexander the Jativan 
which gave to Spain all lands situate 
to the west of a line drawn from pole 
to pole a hundred leagues west of the 
Azores. 

It is not often that Alexander is 
reckoned among great Spaniards, 
though of late he has met with treat- 
ment the precise opposite of that 
granted to the Cid. He has been in a 
manner rehabilitated. On the charges 
so often brought against him of whole- 
sale murder and gross immorality his 
friends claim a verdict of not proven ; 
urging, and possibly with truth, that 
these counts rest upon no better evi- 
dence than the gossip of the time. 
Indeed they go further, and one 
almost regrets it. They show that 
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the old story of his death,—that he 
drank by mistake from a poisoned 
flask which he had mixed for another— 
is a mere rumour, a suspicion at most, 
And though they do not rob us alto- 
gether of that last supper-party amid 
the lengthening shadows of the Cardi- 
nal Adrian’s vineyard, they sponge 
from the picture the waiter who so 
naively served his Holiness with the 
best wine, and maintain that all the 
Pope took there was the Roman fever. 

He must pass for a bad man still ; 
but a man in his way great, and of the 
few whose greatness is not of any 
country but of the world. It is easy 
to imagine some gray-headed Jativan 
contemplating it with awe ; searching 
his memory for its beginnings ; look- 
ing on this picture and on that, and 
scarce able to believe that the school 
boy who once pored over the same 
horn-book with him, or played at 
Moors and Christians on the beach, 
has grown out of all Spanish recollec- 
tion, and come to be that awful potent 
to a Spaniard,—his Holiness the Pope. 
For Cesar Borgia, he has passed so 
long for the typical Italian of his age, 
that it may surprise many to learn 
that he was not an Italian at all on 
the father’s side. He was the friend 
of Machiavelli, and as crafty a schemer 
as any in Rome. But a moment’s 
thought reminds us that his one virtue, 
his redeeming point, courage, was the 
Spanish virtue of the time, and so great 
a rarity among Italians,—as they were 
then—that its presence in the Borgia 
almost explains his many successes. 

To turn to Valencia in the present. 
The country in the neighbourhood of 
the city is flat, and has something the 
aspect of a market-garden. Bamboos 
of some kind grow in all the ditches, 
and the prickly pear and aloe are seen, 
though not so commonly as at Malaga. 
The soil is light and sandy, owing much 
of its fertility,—which is so great that 
the province of Valencia is often called 
the Garden—to the excellent system 
introduced by the Moors and to their 
skill in agriculture. The expulsion of 
that people under Philip the Third was 
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a severe blow to Valencia ; a hundred 
years later the place had scarcely re- 
covered from it. Allsemi-tropical fruits 
grow there, and rice. Mulberry trees 
flourish especially. I did not come into 
contact with the silk-trade, but the ex- 
portation of oranges cannot be hidden. 
I was told that Valencia exports more 
of that fruit than any other city in the 
world. It largely supplies England, 
sending over about a hundred millions 
annually in boxes holding five hun- 
dred each. The season of my visit, 
1885-86 was marked by a good crop; 
and owing to the failure through 
frost of the orange groves in Florida, 
the Valencians hoped to send large 
quantities to America, instead of being 
undersold in the European markets by 
Florida growers ; a misfortune which 
had happened to them in the two pre- 
ceding seasons, when the Spanish trees 
had done badly, through rain one 
year and frost the next. Oddly enough 
it is hard to buy a first-rate orange in 
Valencia, the best being sent away. 
Those commonly eaten there are the 
small mandarins. 

The city has a good club well fur- 
nished in the English fashion ; but the 
Valencian houses as a rule are meagrely 
appointed. Carpets are not common. 
Fire-places are not needed. But car- 
riages and horses abound ; and these, 
with showy appearances out of doors, 
count for everything with a Spaniard, 
who deems them cheaply bought by a 
little endurance, even a little privation 
indoors. The manners even of those in 
a good position differ from ours, A 
Spanish gentleman found himself in a 
carpeted room at the house of an 
English friend. He was at a loss how 
to dispose of the match with which he 
had lighted his cigarette. After a 
moment’s hesitation he had a happy 
thought. Delicately poising the match 
between his fingers, he expectorated 
upon it with much skill, put it out, 
dropped it on the floor and continued 
the discussion with evident relief. But 
the same Englishman could tell another 
story. A few months before, the 
cholera had been raging in that part 
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of Spain. Hundreds died of it daily in 
the province of Valencia alone. He 
caught it, not there but while staying 
in a hotel at Almeria, a hot unhealthy 
town further south. The panic in Al- 
meria was phenomenal. The dead lay 
about the streets. My friend who was 
almost alone at the time of his seizure 
gave himself up for lost; his only 
companion being one of his clerks, a 
Spaniard neither high in the office nor 
much in his confidence. But he lacked 
nothing. This brave man stayed with 
him, nursed him day and night, even 
induced an English physician living at 
a distance to visit him,—in a word, 
saved his life. Let that story stand 
beside the other. 

The driver of a tartana whom I 
employed told me something of the 
state of the city during the panic. A 
tartana is the Valencian cab, a light 
two-wheeled cart with a tilt over it. 
“T drove the doctors about all day in 
this very one,” he said. “ Afraid? 
Oh, no, I was not afraid. You see I 
was three parts drunk all the time. 
So was everybody else, and that for 
weeks together. We kept taking 
spirits, partly as a medicine, partly to 
put heart into us. Some almost died 
of fear, you see. And some made a 
jest of it, and called the hearse La 
Mascote, and the cemetery La Tertulia. 
They made songs about it; it was a 
queer time.” 

The cathedral is not interesting. 
The city walls too have been lately 
levelled, but two fine gates remain. 
One consists of a pair of superb 
octagonal towers connected by a 
narrow curtain through the lower 
part of which the road passes. This 
curtain, standing back a little from 
the outward face of the towers, is 
covered with rich tracery in the 
panelled style of Spain and bears 
several coats of arms. Across it near 
the summit, and round the towers at 
the same level, runs a wide shelf or 
gallery resting on stone brackets 
without a balustrade. The massive 
bulk of the whole is characteristic, and 
not the least curious thing about it is 
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the total abeence of walls in the rear, 
the roof in that part being supported 
by open arches. The towers are there- 
fore perfectly untenable if assailed 
from the town. The road passes 
straight through the gate, and does 
not turn at right angles under the 
arch, as is the case with Moorish gate- 
ways, the Puerta del Sol at Toledo, 
and the Puerta de Justicia at Granada 
for instance. The flanking towers of 
the other entrance are round, and not 
quite so large. 

But there is a building in Valencia 
which outvies even these gateways in 
interest. This is the Lonja de Seda, 
or Silk-Exchange, already referred to 
as standing in the market-place. It is 
built of reddish stone, and the work- 
manship is perfect. A squat tower, of 
which the front is flush with the 
wings, divides the fagade into two un- 
equal parts. In the right hand part is a 
pointed arched doorway flanked by 
windows of a similar character, while 
the wall is set off by coats of arms and 
tracery. The facade to the left is in 
the lower part plainer, broken only by 
two tiers of square-headed windows. 
Above, however, under the roof is the 
gem of the place. A beautiful cloister, 
or arcade, formed of decorated pointed 
arches. It is continued round the 
wing, and is further enriched by a 
line of medallions containing heads, 
which serves as a cornice above it. 
The battlements throughout are fan- 
tastic in shape, and the architectural 
wealth of the whole is equalled only 
by its picturesque irregularity. In 
some points it reminded me of Burgos 
Cathedral. The groined roof of the 
great hall within rests upon some ex- 
quisite twisted pillars. 

It is the story, however, which the 
Exchange has to tell of the prosperity 
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of the city in times when Valencia 
bore off the chain of the harbour at 
Marseilles,—this, and its associations 
with the palmy days of Spain, that 
mark it as unique. It was finished in 
or about the year 1492, a year which 
deserves to be called the annus mira- 
bilis of the nation, for it witnessed four 
events of supreme importance to Spain. 
In it Ferdinand and Isabella conquered 
the last Moorish kingdom ; a Spaniard 
and a Valencian was elected Pope ; 
Christopher Columbus _ discovered 
America ; and the Jews were expelled 
from Spain. And all this in the days 
when the nation was at its best. In 
1492 its youth and freshness had not 
been flung away upon distant enter- 
prises bringing no gain to any save a 
Philip or a Charles ; nor debauched by 
ill-gotten wealth; nor stunted by a 
political and religious despotism. The 
great Captain was alive and not yet at 
the height of his fame. The troops, 
who under him were soon to make the 
name of Spaniard renowned through 
Europe, were not yet spoiled by 
Italian successes. The Catholic sove- 
reigns ruled gently, the Cortes met, 
the Brotherhood did justice, the cities 
governed themselves and prospered ; 
even the Morisco was a man though 
not a brother. There were no Jesuits 
and few autos de fé. Spain, her soil 
purged at last from infidel rule, was 
the home of a hardy, proud and war- 
like people, not numerous, not equal 
indeed in that respect to the tasks 
soon to be set them and the name it 
would become them to support; but 
full from the sovereigns downward of 
that self-respecting spirit which is still 
a trait of her peasantry, and being so 
is the foundation of her true hopes for 
the future. 
Srantey J. WEYMAN. 
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AUT NIHIL,” ETC., ETC.) 


1, 


Ir has been my custom for many 
years to spend the season of Christmas 
out of England, and thus avoid that 
epidemic of compulsory joviality which 
attacks our rude island society at that 
time. As commemorating the visit of 
the Day-spring from on high by an 
excessive indulgence in the gross appe- 
tites of the flesh has become an 


honoured custom in our country, I 
invariably in the early part of Decem- 
ber retire to the French capital, and 
there accordingly I found myself, not 
many years ago, on an evening in the 
week preceding the sacred day, alone, 


as was my wont on such occasions. So 
completely had I abandoned myself to 
the melancholy thoughts which were 
partly inspired by the solemn lessons 
of the season, and partly occasioned by 
the host of sad memories which must 
inevitably assail one who revisits alone 
scenes hallowed by the spirit of the 
days that are no more, that I had 
listened to the strange suggestion of 
the sempiternal Ernest (who doubtless 
read my familiar face as a book), and 
so found myself dining quite alone in 
that celebrated chamber of the Café 
Anglais, known as le Grand Seize. 
Alone, said 1? Nay, not alone. The 
room was crowded with the phantoms 
of gay, graceful, witty revellers who 
had come back across the Stygian river, 
forgetting the terrible secrets that had 
been revealed to them, leaving the 
realms of desolation to troop in and 
keep me company once again in the 
capital of Pleasure, and drink one more 
glass of St. Marceaux @ la santé des 
belles! There is Barucci, élégante as 
usual, and looking none the worse for 
her visit to the Plutonian shore, teas- 


ing le Duc Darling, whose harsh voice 
vies with the guttural, husky tones of 
poor Citron in discordancy ; and Anna 
Deslion breaking in with ironical epi- 
grams, learnt like a poll-parrot from 
Plon Plon; while Paul Demidoff, 
handsomer than ever to-night and nod- 
ding across the table to Narischkine, 
recites with sardonic glee Louis 
Bouilhet’s farewell to his sweetheart : 


Et maintenant, adieu ! 
je passe : 
Poudre d’un blanc discret les rougeurs 
de ton front ; 
Le banquet est fini,—quand j’ai vidé ma 
tasse, 
Sil reste encore du vin, les laquais le 
boiront ! 


Sais ton chemin, 


which brutal lines so distress Léontine 
Massin as to melt her to tears. But 
the vision vanishes! Like the shade 
of Protesilaus these phantoms had de- 
parted, and I was alone in the Grand 
Seize with my cigar and the sparkling 
wood fire, while from without came 
upon my ears the ceaseless clamour of 
boulevard life, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and to-morrow ; the noise of the 
revolving wheels of the great Mill of 
Pleasure into which is cast youth, 
beauty, rank, wit, riches, honour, 
purity and hope, and which returns to 
us in lieu of these—ashes and worse 
than ashes ! 

But it was getting late: my ghosts 
had been such good company that I 
had forgotten to take count of time 
and it was eleven ; so, deciding to take 
a bath of fresh air and a glimpse of 
humanity after my long draught of 
dreams, I rang and departed, wonder- 
ing as I passed the lodge whether the 
Great Reaper in some idle moment had 
perchance thought it worth his while 
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to gather even Isabelle into his sheaf. 
It was a grand night, frosty and very 
cold, but the moon was up and flooding 
the gay, crowded streets with silvery 
beams. The shops were all ablaze with 
lights even at that late hour, for the 
Christmas and New Year’s presents 
were on exhibition. Being fond of 
children, I am of course fond of toys, 
and so my steps naturally, and almost 
without my knowing it, led me to 
the famous toy-shop in the Passage 
Jouffroy, a shop which may be easily 
recognised from afar by reason of the 
immense india-rubber elephant which 
swings clumsily over its portal. Skirt- 
ing the crowd I paused for a moment 
before the window, deciding within my- 
self that the few purchases I had in- 
tended making could probably be made 
with less discomfort early the following 
morning, and was about to stroll on 
when my attention was suddenly 
arrested by the sight of a youth, child 
or man (I could not at first exactly 
tell which he was), who came running 
up by my side and then, after having 
paused and raised himself up on tip- 
toe, for he was very short, in order to 
catch a glimpse of the toys which the 
surging mob prevented him from seeing, 
began pushing his way with feverish 
impetuosity to reach the window. What 
impulse prompted me to stop I cannot 
say. I hate a crowd, and here was a 
very large and very unfragrant, albeit 
good-natured, concourse of people; I 
detest and fear draughts, and now the 
wind came careering up the passage, 
asthma vaulting over bronchitis in 
wheezy joy—and yet I stayed. I 
wanted to see the face belonging to 
that strange, stunted figure, to learn 
why he had been so feverishly anxious 
to see these toys. Yet perhaps after 
all he was but a thief, and this 
struggling to get a front place at the 
show was but the result of a vulgar 
desire to relieve some gaping citizen 
of his purse. Just then the crowd 
opened violently and the mysterious 
little individual who had been occupy- 
ing my thoughts emerged, greeted as 
he fought his way through the mob 


with many angry remarks not un- 
adorned with imprecations. I could 
see his face plainly now, but whether 
it belonged to a child prematurely old 
through suffering, or to a young man, 
I could not say, but about the ugliness 
and the power of the face there could 
be no doubt ; it was that of an emaci- 
ated juvenile Danton, the leonine ex- 
pression being very striking at that 
moment, for the countenance, deeply 
pitted with small-pox, was illuminated 
by a look of insolent joy and triumph. 
He fell up against me when he had at 
length fought his way out, and looked 
up, apparently about to apologise for 
crushing my foot, but when his eyes 
met mine he said nothing, and giving 
vent to a deep sigh of relief turned 
into the shop. The glance, however, 
which had met mine was so extraordi- 
nary, so full of what I can only describe 
as spiritual light, that I followed and 
stood in the doorway listening. 

“T want that doll,” I heard him say, 
in a tone of deep agitation, but the 
voice was strangely musical, in no wise 
resembling the husky whine of the 
Paris voyou, to which class he ap- 
parently belonged. The shopman stared 
at him. 

“ Which doll?” he inquired, with a 
strong tinge of insolence in his manner ; 
for the very shabby, though not ex- 
actly ragged costume of the youth, and 
his pale, worn, ugly face, which would 
indeed have been hideous but for the 
light and power shed from between the 
red, tired eyelids, evidently had not 
predisposed the vendor of toys in 
favour of his customer. ‘“ We have 
many dolls here.” 

“T want that one,” exclaimed the 
shabby youth ; and turning, he pointed 
in an imperious fashion with his fore- 
finger to a doll in the window, much 
in the same way as Danton would have 
denounced an enemy in the Mountain 
and pointed him out for sacrifice. 

The shopman took out the doll rather 
reluctantly and laid it on the counter 
before his strange customer. The toy 
was certainly a beautiful one, repre- 
senting a lady dressed in the height of 
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fashion, the toilette being composed of 
silk, satin, velvet and lace, the golden 
curls crowned with a stylish bonnet 
and the tiny ears decorated with imita- 
tion gems. What in the world could 
such a shabby little dwarf want with 
such a dainty toy, I wondered ; the con- 
trast between the smiling, richly- 
dressed puppet and its wan, half- 
starved, poverty -stained purchaser 
being indeed very striking. 

“Well,” exclaimed the youth im- 
patiently, as the man said nothing, 
“what are you about? I told you I'd 
take it; pack it up for me at once, I 
will take it with me now; I am in a 
hurry.” 

The man hesitated. “This doll is 
not a cheap one,” he began, “‘ and—” 

“ Pack it up for me, I tell you; do 
you suppose I’m not going to pay you! 
I know the price ; I asked it a month 
ago—it’s a hundred francs,’ exclaimed 
the shabby little Danton haughtily. 

Then the man began carefully, but 
with very evident reluctance, to pack 
the doll, enveloping it in many sheets 
of soft paper. When it had been care- 
fully deposited, surrounded by cotton- 
wool, in a neat card-board box, and the 
whole tied with smart ribbon, the 
parcel was handed over to the careworn, 
haggard youth, who put it eagerly 
under his arm and then began fumbling 
in his pocket ; but even as he did so, 
his sallow face turned to an ashen 
pallor, and an expression of anxious 
agony came into it which was heart- 
rending to behold. 

“JT have been robbed!” he gasped, 
still keeping the precious box tightly 
clasped under his arm, and still fumb- 
ling with wild despair in his pocket. 
“T have been robbed! I had six louis 
when I left home, and I had them when 
I turned into the passage, for I stopped 
on the boulevard and counted them, 
and now—now they are gone!” 

The shopman’s face broke into a 
sardonic grin. “Oh, robbed of course ! 
Je connats celle la! Why, you never 
had six louis in your life, petit vawrien / 
What do you mean by coming in here 
and taking up my time for nothing? 
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Do you hear me? What do you mean ? 
Robbed, indeed! You look like it, to 
be sure! Why, you’re nothing better 
than a thief yourself! Come, give me 
back that parcel at once, or I'll call a 
sergent de ville and have you marched 
off to the lock-up!” and coming from 
behind the counter, the fellow ap- 
proached the lad in a threatening 
manner. The poor boy put down the 
parcel, and though his eyes were wet 
with tears, he stared the enraged shop- 
man in the face defiantly. At this 
juncture I stepped into the shop. 

“Take care,” I said to the shopman. 
* You have no right to touch this 
gentleman. He has given you back 
your parcel, so you have nothing to 
complain of. He has been robbed—that 
is clear. Here is your money, I will 
take the doll,” and putting down six 
louis on the counter I took up the 
box. 

“ But, Monsieur—” stammered the 
man. 

“ Assez!” Isaid. “ You have got 
your money now and the toy is mine.” 
Then, turning to the lad, I said in my 
most gentle and courteous manner, 
“Will you come out with me, Mon- 
sieur? I should like to talk with you, 
if you would allow me.” The poor lad 
did not answer, but, staring at me as 
one in a dream, followed me in silence 
out into the passage. When we had 
gone a few yards from the shop-door I 
stopped short, and turning to him said, 
“‘ Forgive me, Monsieur, for thus inter- 
fering in your private matters, but I 
happened to be standing by and heard 
and saw all. You have evidently been 
robbed, and the shopman insulted you 
most grossly.” 

This strange pale-faced gnome, who 
might have been any age from four- 
teen to forty, looked at me fixedly, 
his luminous eyes seeming lost in won- 
der. ‘“ Yes, I have been robbed,” he 
said simply and very slowly, each 
word sounding like a sob. 

“You seemed very anxious to have 
this doll,” I continued very gently, 
my whole heart going out in sympathy 
to this poor waif. 
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“Yes, Monsieur, very anxious. I 
had saved up my money for a month 
to buy it.” 

I hesitated for a moment and then 
said: “I hope, Monsieur, you will for- 
give me and not think me rude if I ask 
you why. It was not for yourself, I 
suppose ?”’ 

The lad’s face flushed. “Oh, no!” 
he exclaimed quickly. “It was not 
for myself,—” and then he stopped 
abruptly, a look of shyness suddenly 
softening his rugged conntenance. 
«Tt was for a friend, a friend who is 
dying.” And the tears welled up to 
the poor tired eyelids. 

“Forgive me,” I exclaimed. “I 
must beg of you to forgive me, Mon- 
sieur. I did not mean to cause you 
pain. I must be old enough to be 
your father, for you can hardly be 
more than—” 

“TI am twenty,” interrupted the 
lad. 

“Twenty! Then you're only just 
beginning life.” 

He shook his head, and then said 
with a forced smile, looking at me 
kindly in the face, “That depends, 
Monsieur : 

On ne vieillissait pas si vite au temps jadis, 
Eton n’arrivait pasau jour avant l’aurore.” 


What in the world had I stumbled 
over now, I wondered—a poet? Here 
was a lad almost in rags quoting Mare 
Monnier! But before I had had time 
to recover from my surprise the youth, 
who had been locking at me very 
earnestly, exclaimed in my mother 
tongue: “Are you English, Mon- 
sieur?” Here was another mystery, 
for the lad’s accent was perfect ! 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, greatly as- 
tonished. “ And you?” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I am an English- 
man, although I was born in Paris ; 
my father was an Englishman.” 

“Then we are fellow-countrymen,” 
I exclaimed, “and ought to be friends. 
Is your friend, your friend who is— 
who is so very ill, English too?” 

The lad’s face saddened again. 
“No,—she is French.” 
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Then I paused for a moment. “TI 
wonder if I might ask you to do me a 


very great favour?” I said gently. “I 


should have asked you in any case, 
but now that I know you are an 
Englishman like myself I feel sure you 
will not misunderstand me. I only 
bought this doll for you, so you must 
take it and give it to your friend.” 

“Bought the doll for me!” he 
echoed. “Why, you don’t know 
me!” 

* Perhaps I don’t, but I bought the 
doll for you, and you must take it. 
You and [ are fellow-countrymen and 
in a foreign country, and I am old 
enough to be your father, so you must 
not refuse me, mon ami. Remember 
it is not for you but for your dying 
friend!’ Then, as I said these words 
and thrust forward the box, a poor 
thin emaciated little hand was raised 
timidly and took it. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said simply. 
“T will take it for my friend. You 
are very kind, but I will pay you in a 
month. I can save the money by that 
time and will send it to you then, if 
you can wait so long.” 

“Oh yes, my dear boy, I can wait, 
and for more than a month, or two, or 
five, or twelve months. You must not 
trouble yourself about that.” 

“Then I will take it, sir,” said this 
strange boy, “if you can wait, for my 
little friend is dying, and Death will 
not wait! You must give me your 
name and address, please, and I will give 
you mine. Believe me, you shall have 
the money back in four weeks, if 
and he hesitated, “if I live.” Then 
he fumbled in his pocket, took out a 
soiled envelope and gave it tome. “I 
have an absurd name,” he said, “ but 
that’s not my fault ; Roselin Tudor, 
298 Rue St. Mare. I am a copyist ; 
most of the authors in Paris know 
me; M. Dumas has been very kind 
to me.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Tudor. Here is 
my card; there is no address on it, but 
if you write to me to the Club, 
London, it will be sure to find me. 
In the meantime, I am staying here 
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in Paris at the Hotel Westminster for 
ten days longer. I hope you will let 
me see something of you. I should 
like ,’ and [hesitated. “Ishould 
like you to let me be your friend.” 
Once again the tears mounted to those 
strange luminous eyes and welled up 
to the poor tired eyelids that showed 
very evident tokens of work done by 
night. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said. “You 
are very kind to me; but you are a 
gentleman, and I am only a copyist.” 

“Never mind,” I replied with af- 
fected gaiety. “You are certainly my 
superior in one way, for you work, 
whereas I, unfortunately, do nothing, 
—except perhaps harm.” 

He shook his head and smiled 
sadly, and then proceeded with great 
precision and gravity, but in a listless 
tone that seemed to indicate a terrible 
fatigue bordering on despair: “As I 
have taken this doll you have been 
kind enough to offer me, and as I am 
forced to keep you so long waiting 
before I can repay you, I must tell 
you why I do it.” 

“No, you must not ; not if it pains 
you.” 

“Nothing pains me: nothing will 
ever pain me any more. This doll is 
for a little girl who is dying. She is 
only seven, but she is consumptive, 
and the doctors have given her up. 
She is living with me, and just before 
she was taken ill,—more than a month 
ago now—she saw this doll. We were 
walking here together one morning 
and she saw it, and wanted it—not 
exactly as a plaything—’ here he 
paused, and then continued in a lower 
tone—“ because it reminded her of 
her mother.” Then, after another 
pause, he added, “Her mother is 
dead! So I decided to save my money 
and buy it for her,” he continued. 
“Of course I said nothing to her 
about it at first for I was not sure of 
saving so much money, but then she 
fell ill, and then—and then—the doc- 
tor gave her up, and then I managed 
to get some extra work to do, and saw 
that I was certain of being able to 
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save the money, so I told her, I told 
her ten days ago that she might be 
happy at least once before she died ; 
and since then every morning and 
every evening we have counted up 
what was saved, and I have come 
here to make sure the doll was not 
yet sold. This evening I got the last 
five francs for a play 1 am copying for 
M. Sardou, and went home and told 
Marie and then came on here. You 
know the rest. She is waiting for 
me; it would break her heart if I 
came back without the doll. That is 
why I take it.” 

Then came a pause. Of course I 
could not speak—who indeed could 
have spoken at such a moment !—but 
I took his hand in mine, and pressed 
it, and he understood me. “Is this 
little girl related to you?” I said at 
last. 

He turned his head aside. “No, 
she is not related to me; neither she 
nor I have any relations ; but—but— 
I knew her mother.” 

“ And is there really no hope? Has 
she had the best medical advice ? 
Surely if she were sent to a warm 
climate she might recover.” 

He shook his head. ‘“ No,—there 
is no hope. She has had the best 
medical advice ; M. Gondinet sent Dr. 
Potain to see her. Her time has come 
and she must go!” These last words 
came almost as a wail. 

After a pause I resumed timidly. 
“Did she inherit this consumption 
from her mother, do you think?” 

He turned on me quickly, almost 
fiercely, but on failing to recognize 
what he had evidently feared to read 
in my face, he dropped his eyes and 
shuddered. ‘“ No,” he said, almost in 
a whisper, “she did not inherit it. It 
is trouble that has brought it on,— 
her mother did not die of consumption.” 

Then, after another long pause, I 
broke the silence. ‘“ Well, Iam more 
than glad to have met you, Mr, Tudor, 
but I must not keep you any longer 
now. You must go back to her, for 
she will be waiting for you. Will 
you let me come and see you? I can’t 
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tell you how thankful I should be if 
you would only let me try to make 
your little friend happier while she 
lives.” 

He stretched out his hand, which I 
grasped warmly. 

“ Thank you,” he murmured, greatly 
agitated ; “ but you have done all al- 
ready. She will want nothing now, 
and I want nothing. I can work.” 

“ But you will let me come to see 
you?” I urged. 

He hesitated, and then said gravely, 
“No, perhaps you had better not ; we 
have only two rooms, and she is so 
very ill your visit might disturb her, 
but if you care to see me——” and he 
paused, 

“ Well, I do care to see you; tell 
me where and when I can.” 

“Do you know a little café near the 
corner of the Rue St. Marce,—nearly 
opposite the stage entrance of the 
Opéra Comique?” 

“TI do; when can I meet you there? 
Any time will suit me, late or early, 
but let it be to-morrow.” 


“To-morrow then, at four in the 


afternoon. And now good-bye till 
then. I shall-not thank you, sir, 
again; you are giving the first joy 
she has known to a dying child,—how 
can I thank you, for that?” And 
again we clasped hands. “Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Tudor, till to-morrow. 
Good-bye, and God bless you!” And 
then we parted, and I stood still in the 
passage watching the stunted, frail 
figure of the poor boy, as he eagerly 
threaded his way through the gay 
crowd of loungers and merry-makers, 
clasping his precious box in his arms 
and hurrying to the death-bed of a 
child that haply he might be in time 
to bring her joy before the Great Con- 
soler came. But I now, standing there 
alone, became conscious almost for the 
first time of the cold wind, and making 
my way out of the passage to the 
boulevard, I turned to the left, decid- 
ing that it would be far less uncom- 
fortable, on the whole, to walk than 
to get into a draughty cab. What 
should I do,—go to the club or go to 
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bed? It was too early for the latter, 
and moreover, my interview with this 
youth had so affected me that no 
thought of sleep was possible, so when 
my idle steps brought me to the Place 
de l’Opéra, I turned into the Opera 
House and went up to the club-box. 
The opera was over, but the ballet, 
La Korrigane, had but just begun, and 
as I entered, the well-known graceful 
music reached my ears and the dainty 
Rosita Mauri came slowly from the 
back in the pas de la Sabotiére. The 
club-box was packed tight, and indeed 
the whole house was crowded; but 
feeling no desire either to talk scandal 
with the men or pay my court to any 
of my many fair friends, I, after having 
given my tribute of admiration to the 
grace of Rosita, left the box and the 
house, intending to stroll up to the 
Cercle de l'Union and then go to bed. 
As I stood on the steps of the Opera 
House lighting a cigar, I felt a hand 
placed lightly upon my shoulder, and 
turning, I saw an old acquaintance of 
mine, the famous savant and fashion- 
able physician, Leopold Maryx, the 
great specialist for all disorders of the 
nervous system, and certainly one of 
the most curious products of our civili- 
zation. Of his early years but little 
really was known, but the legend ran 
that he had at one time been immensely 
rich, owning a great number of slaves 
and vast plantations in South Carolina, 
and that then, having had a taste for 
medical science, he had attended to 
and experimented on his own slaves 
when a mere boy, in this way gaining 
a wide practical experience at an age 
when most youths are trying to stumble 
through Virgil at school. The War 
of Secession had, of course, ruined 
him, but as he was at that time still 
quite young, he determined to dedicate 
the remains of his fortune to complet- 
ing his medical studies, and had for 
that purpose come to Europe and sat 
under most of the scientific celebrities 
of the day, labouring incessantly and 
sparing neither time nor money in his 
endeavours to realize the dreams of 
his ambition. He very soon became 
Q 
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famous, astonishing with his audacious 
experiments the more sedate and pru- 
dent medicos of the old world ; and of 
course his sudden fame made him many 
enemies, “ Charlatan” and “Quack” 
being the least unkind epithets levelled 
at his head by his envious colleagues. 
At length Maryx could stand it no 
longer, and challenging a very eminent 
physician who had insulted him, but 
who was old enough to be his father, 
he shot him through the heart. ‘That’s 
the first patient I have lost !” he eynic- 
ally remarked when his opponent fell 
before his fire. Then the scientific 
world of Europe set up a howl of exe- 
eration, which Maryx quietly answered 
by restoring to health a Prime Minis- 
ter and a Hebrew financier, both of 
whom had been given up for lost by 
all the leading physicians of the day. 
There was no withstanding such argu- 
ments as these, so the fatal duel was 
forgotten and Maryx once more became 
the rage. He resided in Vienna— 
where indeed I had first met him—but 
he had a pied @ terre in Paris, where 
many of his most influential and illus- 
trious patients lived. He was an 
avowed atheist, a man of the loosest 
morals, a confirmed and desperate 
gambler, and a hardened cynic; but 
as his visits almost invariably restored 
health to the ailing, and always af- 
forded amusement to the idle, his 
society was courted by all who were 
really unwell and by all who imagined 
themselves to be so, that is to say in 
other words, by the vast majority of 
mankind. 

“ What, Maryx!” I exclaimed as I 
shook hands warmly with my illustrious 
friend. “ Youin Paris at Christmas 
time !” 

“T am only here for forty-eight 
hours. I came on to see the Princesse 
de Birae and return to Vienna to- 
morrow night. I haven’t seen you for 
months! Have you anything special 
to do to-night? Any engagement ?”’ 

“No. Why?” 

“Would you like to see a man 
guillotined? Because, if you would, 
you had better come with me. It’s a 
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bore going alone, and I don’t want a 
man with me who is likely to make a 
fool of himself.” 

“JT shall certainly not do that. 
When is it?” 

“To-night, or rather to-morrow 
morning. I have cards from the 
Prefecture.” 

“Who is it?” 

“ Corsi.” 

“The man who killed that woman 
in the Rue Louis le Grand?” 

Maryx nodded. 

“T remember seeing that poor 
woman play in the Trois Margots at 
the Bouffes two or three years ago.” 

“She was pretty, was she not?” 
asked Maryx. 

“Yes, very.” 

“ Tant pis! there are not many!” 
exclaimed this extraordinary man. 
“ Well, will you come?” 

“Ts it very horrible?” 

“Certainly not; not at all. This 
will be the seventh I have seen. The 
worst part is the waiting—the trick 
itself is done in a minute,” and the 
great physician made a gesture with 
his hand to indicate swiftness. 

“ Well, I'll go, doctor, of course for 
the pleasure and honour of your 
society.”” Maryx nodded and smiled. 
“ What time does it take place?” 

* About five.” 

“Five! Diable! And what are you 
going to do till then, Maryx?” 

“Try my luck there,” he said, smil- 
ing and pointing to the Washington 
Club. “ And you?” 

“T am going to the Union for afew 
minutes, for I want to see a man from 
our Embassy if I can, and then I shall 
go back to my hotel. Will you call 
for me? I’m staying at the West: 
minster ; it’s on our way.” 

“ Very well then; I'll be with you 
at about half-past three or four. It’s 
a devil of a distance, you know, to the 
Place de la Roquette, so don’t keep me 
waiting.” 

“T sha’n’t keep you waiting. You 
will find me there waiting for you, 
probably asleep.” 

“Capital ! till half-past three then,” 
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and the great specialist picked his way 
across the boulevard to the gambling 
rooms. 

I failed to find the man I was in 
search of at the Cercle de l'Union, and 
so within an hour of having parted 
with Leopold Maryx I found myself 
seated alone by my fire-side at the West- 
minster, having given orders to admit 
the doctor when he should call in the 
early morning. As I lighted my cigar 
and seated myself by the blazing logs 
the thought occurred to me how odd 
an evening I had been spending, to be 
sure! One thing I was determined 
to do, and that was to look after the 
welfare of this dying child and this 
strange lad. I knew I should meet 
with opposition from the latter, for I 
could see that his was a high-spirited 
and independent nature, but I told my- 
self that I would let nothing daunt me 
and that, no matter at what expense 
of time or money, I would labour un- 
ceasingly to bring these two—the 
child and her self-sacrificing protector— 
to look upon me as a friend in whose 
power perchance it might lie to bring 
sunlight into their joyless lives. Hav- 
ing so decided I threw away my cigar, 
took up the Débats, and ere long had 
fallen into a profound sleep from which 
I was awakened by the voice of the 
great doctor saying calmly, “Come ; 
we must not be late ; it is time!” 


II, 


Ir was four o’clock in the morning 
and piercingly cold, and the Rue de la 
Paix looked perfectly deserted as my 
companion and I, both well muffled in 
furs, hurried into the fiacre which the 
doctor had come in from the club, Maryx 
giving the ominous order, @ la Roquette / 
to the coachman in what seemed to me 
a needlessly melodramatic tone of voice. 

“T shall have to leave you after a 
while,” explained the great man, puff- 
ing at his cigar, “for you can well 
imagine I am not taking all this 
trouble out of mere morbid curiosity. 
I am going as a professional man, and 
to study. I have a special permission 
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to accompany the officials to the con- 
demned cell when they go to tell the 
convict he must prepare to die, and I 
shall stay close by the man until his 
head falls. Of course, however, I 
can’t take you with me.” I shuddered. 

“T would not accompany you if I 
could, mon cher,” I exclaimed. ‘“ Do 
they suffer much, do you think?” 

Maryx nodded his head _ wisely. 
“That depends upon the individual. 
They would probably suffer, and suffer 
greatly, were it really the knife that 
killed them, but in nine cases out of 
ten the convict is practically dead 
when he is thrown on to the plank. 

“ But what do you expect to see that 
will interest you in your special depart- 
ment before the man is killed?” 

“What do you call my special 
department ?”’ inquired Maryx with an 
amused smile. 

“The nerves and all that sort of 
thing, of course.” 

“ Quel toupet /”” murmured the great 
man. “ I don’t as a matter of fact expect 
to see anything very interesting, but 
still I may, for Corsi is, they say, no 
ordinary criminal and perhaps his 
death will be no ordinary death. His 
courage is, I believe, not assumed, but 
the real thing, not bravado, but real 
bravery—an absolute contempt for 
death. I shall be interested to see 
whether this keeps up to the very 
last.” Then, after a pause, he added : 
“ We whose business it is to prolong 
life can never fail to learn something 
by perching as close to death as pos- 
sible, clinging as it were around those 
about to depart until the one is 
suddenly pulled in, and click! the 
door is slammed in our faces!” 

This was one of those peculiar 
speeches for which Maryx was famous, 
and which his numerous enemies de- 
clared that he made for the gallery, 
but which at all events were one of the 
causes of his being constantly in hot 
water with his less talkative brother 
savants. We both now relapsed into 
silence, Maryx evidently enjoying his 
cigar, and I vainly endeavouring to 
find in my heart some excuse for thus 
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sinning against the elementary laws of 
taste and good feeling by going to see 
a fellow-creature put to death out of 
mere morbid curiosity. 

Suddenly _ Maryx leant forward. 
“ Here we are!” he said, and let 
down the window as the carriage 
stopped. We alighted, and the doctor 
telling the coachman where to wait for 
us, we passed on through the crowd 
to the cordon of Gardes de Paris. 
“Cartes de la Préfecture,’ murmured 
my companion producing them. The 
brigadier after a close inspection, both 
of the cards and of ourselves, muttered 
a gruff Passez/ and we penetrated 
into the infernal circle wherein the 
Dance of Death—but this time @ pas 
seul—was shortly to be performed. The 
soldiers lined the great Place de la 
Roquette keeping the mob back, so 
there was a large open space absolutely 
empty save for the presence of a few 
shadows, which I took, rightly or 
wrongly I know not, to represent 
reporters for the press. 

Maryx looked at his watch. ‘ We 
shall not have to wait long now. Tant 
mieux ! It is desperately cold!” he 
murmured, and then turning to me he 
said, “ You won’t mind my leaving 
you now, will you? I ought to go 
into the prison.” 

“Go, by all means,” I replied. “I 
would rather be alone,” 

“ Very well then. Do you see that 
bench? When the men come to erect 
the guillotine the police will force you 
all back to the side walk. You will 
not find a better place to see from 
than that bench, so when it’s all over 
I'll come for you there, and if I don’t 
find you there, you know where our 
cab is,—I shall go on there at once 
and wait for you.” 

“ Very well,” I assented ; and Maryx 
disappeared in the gloom in the direc- 
tion of the prison where the condemned 
man lay. I walked to the bench he 
had indicated to me, and sat down and 
waited. 

The Grande Roquette, wherein the 
prisoners condemned to death sleep 
their last sleep on earth, faces the 





Petite Roquette or prison for juvenile 
offenders, so that here we have in this 
comparatively small space the whole 
history of human villainy—from the 
first petty larceny which brings the 
mere infant to the reformatory to the 
cruel murder leading to the condemned 
cell from whence the hardened outcast 
walks to the scaffold. Horrible as 
the place is at the best of times it is of 
course rendered ten times more detest- 
able on such a night as the one I am 
describing, by the fact of all that is 
more vicious and evil in the French 
capital being attracted thither to see 
the last act of the tragedy played out 
and the curtain and the knife fall to- 
gether on the story of an ill-spent life. 
The authorities had, as I have said, 
encircled the place wherein only persons 
provided with tickets of admission were 
allowed to penetrate, but coming from 
beyond this infernal circle, could be 
heard the cries and murmurs of the 
mob massed on the other side of the 
cordon, laughing, singing, cat-calling 
and chattering like jackals. 


Voyez ce Corsi : 
Voyez ce Corps la! 


some hoarse voice broke out, braying 
to the well-known tune in Les Cloches 
de Corneville and the refrain was at 
once taken up by a hundred cynical 
mountebanks. Could the sound of 
this ghastly mirth reach the condemned 
cell I wondered, and this gay strain 
wedded to such terribly significant 
words be the first warning to the 
doomed man that the end had come? 

I began walking up and down to 
keep warm, longing for the dawn to 
break, the shadows in the enclosed 
space becoming every moment more 
numerous as the hour for the final ex- 
piation drew nigh. Now the half hour 
struck and some verses of poor Albert 
Glatigny came to my mind. 

Espoirs! Ruines écroulées 

Le bonheur avare s’enfuit ; 


Voici les heures désolés 
Qui tentent dans la grande nuit. 


Was he awake, I wondered,—the man 
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for whom this night would be, dark as 
it was, the brightest he could hope to 
see for evermore? Awake and think- 
ing, the chambers of his memory, which 
might have been illuminated with the 
pure light of tenderness and pity, 
transformed by a hideous slaughter- 
trick into a noisome dungeon re- 
echoing with the wailing of the 
Fates ? 


Evite tout ce que l’on aime ; 
Fuis jusqu’a la fleur ; reste seule 
Et dans ton navrement supréme 
Drape-toi, comme en un linceuil. 


How dark it was! The moon had 
gone long ago, and the stars had gone, 
and the dawn would not yet come! 
Death had perhaps told Light to wait 
until the tragedy on the scaffold should 
be over, and morning, finger on lip, 
was standing hushed with awe, hesitat- 
ing to unfold her gleams of hope until 
the shadows of despair should have 
dispersed. 

Suddenly I saw a light, and then 
another and another, and then the 
crowd that had during the last few 
minutes been .chilled and tired into 
comparative silence broke forth again 
as if reinvigorated and refreshed by 
what it saw approaching—the guillo- 
tine! Slowly up the ascent, drawn by 
a white horse and with policemen 
walking on either side came a long 
fourgon or covered cart, and through 
a small window in the side a light was 
seen gleaming, revealing shadows pass- 
ing to and fro—the shadows of the 
guardians of the instrument of death, 
of the valets of the guillotine. The 
first cart was followed by another, but 
this second one was altogether dark 
and sombre, and as these two terrible 
vehicles came lumbering slowly up, 
they were followed by a common cab,— 
that in which the priest would proceed 
to the cemetery, when the guillotine 
should have done its worst. The two 
carts stopped, one behind the other, 
but the driver of the cab turned quietly 
to the left and drew up by the kerb- 
stone, as if bespoken by Death and 
willing to wait patiently, knowing that 
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his fare would not deceive him. The 
police now pressed us back to make 
more room for the coming perfor- 
mance. Place a sa Majesté La Mort / 
they might have cried as they drove 
us back, and as men looking like 
carpenters suddenly emerged from the 
surrounding darkness, and opening one 
of the carts with a key began taking 
out the beams and posts, the cross 
beams and bolts, laying them care- 
fully on the ground preparatory to 
the building up of the throne on which 
the King of Terrors would shortly sit 
to hold his court. I turned my head 
aside in horror, but my eyes lighted 
on a still more hideous sight,—two 
baskets, the one small but deep placed 
close to the guillotine and on a level 
with it in front,—the other, long and 
comparatively shallow, placed to the 
right of the fatal plank ; in the first 
mentioned, the small but deep one, a 
tall burly youth with bare arms was 
scratching out a place in the sawdust 
for the head, and the pungent particles 
as they mounted made him sneeze! I 
closed my eyes: and as a sardonic 
whisper came to my memory the words 
of Jean Paul—“ When the heart is 
made the altar of God, then the head, 
the mental faculties, are the lights on 
that altar!” Aye! but when the 
heart is made the altar of the Devil— 
what of the head then, friend Richter ? 
When I opened my eyes again the 
night had taken one terrible leap to- 
wards morning. The dawn was break- 
ing, and I then, for the first time, 
noticed the double row of mounted 
gens-d'armes facing the scaffold, the 
officers in front; and this sight, re- 
minding me, as it did, that it was a 
stern act of justice and not a revelry 
of revenge that I was about to witness 
refreshed me as a breath of air coming 
from a purer world. 

“Ah! there they go!” murmured 
in a hoarse whisper a man standing by 
my side, and following the direction of 
his eyes I saw the significant movement 
to which he alluded—five or six indi- 
viduals slowly disappearing into the 
prison through the little wicket-gate 
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which closed noiselessly behind them. 
They had gone to tell him, it had at 
length begun, the prelude to the end, 
and if the condemned wretch had not 
heard or suspected anything before 
that night he would be knowing now! 
This thought was terrible to me. The 
sight of the merciless composure of the 
sombre prison-walls, while my imagina- 
tion whispered to me what must be 
going on within them, drove me mad 
and filled my heart suddenly with 
immense pity for the man about to die. 
Everything was against him, every- 
thing and everybody,—but here a pro- 
longed gasp of horror proceeding from 
a thousand throats chilled my heart to 
silence, and turning, as if spell-bound 
my reluctant eyes were riveted to 
what they fell upon. The great central 
gate of the prison was open wide, and 
from it a white figure and a_ black 
figure emerged side by side, the con- 
demned man and the priest, the felon 
looking like an armless doll, fashioned 
to amuse a nursery full of gibbering 
demons, for his head was shaved, his 
arms pinioned back, and his legs tied 
so tightly together that he could only 
totter or waddle forward, pushed gently 
from behind by the headsman’s aid, 
like a baby learning to walk or like a 
toy moving by clockwork. I was 
vaguely conscious that the priest was 
in a voice broken with emotion en- 
deavouring to encourage and comfort 
his charge, holding up in his trembling 
hand a crucifix before the hideous face 
which seemed to pay no heed, to see no 
cross, no Saviour, no hope—only the 
guillotine, the red beams, the knife, 
the baskets. But I was only vaguely 
conscious of the words and movements 
of the priest, for my whole attention 
was taken up by the other, the one 
who would go on when the priest should 
be forced to stop, the one who would 
have to continue his journey alone, and 
only stop—ah, where would his dread- 
ful journey end, and what at that 
journey’s end would be awaiting him ? 
And so, waddling, tottering, he who 
had once been a man, but who now 
looked hardly human, came out to 
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death ; his gaze—if anything so inex- 
pressibly terrible could be called a gaze 
—never being removed from the upper 
beam of the guillotine, or rather from 
that part of the scaffold that was the 
most full of meaning to him—the knife. 
When this terrible couple—the man in 
black and the thing in white—had ad- 
vanced within two yards of the guillo- 
tine the priest stopped, took the felon 
in his arms, kissed him twice, and then 
stepped quickly back. Even as he did 
so the white thing was seized and 
hurled with great violence forward on 
to the plank, the executioner waved 
his hands, the plank fell forward and 
the knife shot down with a re-echoing, 
tremendous crash, and then a wild 
scream rent the air, and turning, I saw 
some one who had been standing not 
far from me fall backwards in a dead 
faint, doubtless overcome by the horror 
of the scene, and as he fell I recognised 
my strange young friend and fellow- 
countryman—Roselin Tudor. 


Ill. 


PusHing my way roughly through 
the crowd I was by the lad’s side at 
once. 

“T know him,” I exclaimed, “ he is 
a friend of mind.” Then, turning to 
the policeman, I said, “ I came up here 
with Professor Leopold Maryx, and—” 

“Ah! Dr. Maryx!” exclaimed a 
young man standing near. ‘There he 
comes.” And, indeed, just at that 
moment the head of the great savant 
was seen towering over the crowd and 
advancing in my direction. 

“What is the matter?” he ex- 
claimed rather gruflly, and evidently 
not in the best of humours. 

“This young fellow is a friend of 
mine and has fainted, that’s all,” I ex- 
plained. “I know where he lives and 


want to get him home.” 

In an instant I had a hundred offers 
of assistance, for the sight of the red 
rosette of a Commander of the Legion 
of Honour, which the doctor wore in 
his button-hole, acted like a charm. The 
lad was still unconscious, and Maryx, 

















after having stared at him for a mo- 
ment, suggested that he had better be 
carried to a neighbouring wine-shop 
and fortified with some cordial before 
being taken home. So two stalwart 
men lifted the light burden and led the 
way to the nearest bastringue, Maryx 
and I following in the rear. 

“ Well,” I ventured to inquire, “ and 
were you pleased? Did you succeed in 
observing anything of special interest?’ 
Maryx shook his head savagely. 

“ Interest!” he echoed. “ Why, it 
has been an absolute waste of time 
coming here. If I’d known what I 
know now, I’d have given you my card 
to come alone and stuck to the baccarat. 
Why, the man was such an arrant 
coward that he almost had a fit when 
the barber’s scissors touched his neck 
cropping his hair. I have seen many 
criminals die in many countries in my 
life, but I never saw such an uninter- 
esting cur as this Corsi!” 

“ But they told you he was brave.” 

“Bah! Mere bravado. He counted 
on the President commuting his sent- 
ence at the last minute. Have you got 
a cigar?” 

We had now reached the shop and, 
having explained matters to the land- 
lord, we were shown into an inner 
room where the boy was laid on a table 
and Maryx began to attend to him. 
No crowd had followed us, for I fancy 
fainting-fits are not uncommon events 
in that quarter on such occasions, but 
the front room of the wine-shop was 
nevertheless packed tight with a vile 
mob of ruffians of every description, 
who discussed the ghastly spectacle 
they had come to witness over their 
absinthe and brandy. As their re- 
marks were wholly unedifying I closed 
the door, and as I turned saw Tudor 
opening his eyes. As his mind seemed 
to grasp the situation his face flushed— 
the strangely powerful, rugged, ugly 
face—and he made a violent endeavour 
to spring from the table, but Maryx 
held him down gently but firmly. 

“Be still, my boy, be still,” he 
said in a quiet tone of command. 

“Where am I? Who are you!” 


” 
you good. 
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gasped the boy in French, but then as 
I approached and his eyes fell upon me, 
he fell back overcome with astonish- 
ment, murmuring in English, “ You 
here? Am I dreaming?” 

“No, my dear fellow,’ I replied 
cheerfully, “you are not dreaming. 
You are all right now. You fainted, 
that’s all, and I happened luckily to be 
by and took the liberty of taking care of 
you. You'll be all right in a minute.” 

“ Where am I?” he inquired in a 
husky voice. “How did I faint? 
Where did I faint?” 

“ Why, you came up here as I did, 
I suppose, to see the man guillotined, 
and—” 

“Oh, I remember !”’ murmured the 
poor lad, in a tone of horror, and fall- 
ing back he became once more insen- 
sible. This second fainting-fit lasted 
much longer than the previous one, 
lasted indeed so long that I could see 
it caused Maryx considerable anxiety 
although he said nothing. “Ah, it’s 
all right now,” he murmured at length 
as the lad gave signs of recovering con- 
sciousness, “‘ and high time too.” Then, 
taking up a glass of kirsch he bent 
over the lad as he opened his eyes, 
saying, “ Drink this at once, it will do 
A look of suspicion crossed 
the scarred leonine face, but then the 
poor eyes lighted on the magic rosette, 
he glanced at Maryx who was smiling, 
and then at me, and then, as if reas- 
sured, he opened his mouth and drank 
the cordial. 

“ Ah,” said the doctor. “ That’s a 
good boy, now you're all right.” 

“Thank you, Monsieur,’ murmured 
the lad in French, “ you are very kind 
to me.” 

“You will be all right in a minute 
or two, Tudor,” I said, speaking in 
English, “ but you must let me see you 
home. You are too weak to go home 
by yourself.” 

“Oh, no,” he exclaimed. “I can 
get home perfectly well by myself in a 
minute. I'd rather.” 

“T don’t care what you'd rather do,” 
broke in Maryx, with affected stern- 
ness. “I know better than you do, and 
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I tell you you are not in a fit state to 
go home by yourself. If you will not 
let my friend here take you home, I 
shall go with you myself. Where does 
he live ?”’ he added in a low tone. 

“298 Rue St. Mare,” I replied in a 
whisper, but the lad heard me, opened 
his eyes and smiled. 

“Ah! you remember!” he mur- 
mured. 

Maryx had taken out his note-book, 
and after scribbling a few lines on a 
page, tore it out and gave it to me. 
“He lives near a friend of mine, Dr. 
Tangpy, Rue Louis le Grand, 94. 
Send for him at once and use my name. 
I hope you take no particular interest 
in this lad, for he has not a year’s life 
left in him.” Maryx watched me 
narrowly as I read what he had written, 
but my face evidently revealed to him 
nothing of importance, for as my eyes 
met his, he smiled and nodded his head. 
Then he went to the door and called 
for the frightened landlord. 

“Ts there a chemist near here?” he 
enquired. 


“Yes, Monsieur—only two steps 


off.” Maryx wrote a few lines and 
gave them to the man, at the same 
time extracting a louis from his 
pocket. 

“Bring back the chemist and his 
medicine with him in five minutes and 
I will give you this. Now be off! 
Make haste !”” When the man had gone 
Maryx turned to me. “You had 
better go to our cab and have it 
brought to the door here at once. I 
shall take this lad back with me my- 
self ; he interests me. There will be 
no room for you, so you had better go 
on to his home before us and prepare 
his friends. You are no good here, 
and you may be useful there. We 
shall be there soon after you.” I 
hesitated. 

“ What is it?” asked the great man ; 
then he added impatiently, almost 
rudely, “ Why don’t you do as I tell 
you!” TI had intended telling Maryx 
what I knew of the lad’s home, but the 
imperative tone in which these last 
words were uttered closed my lips and 
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I departed. When I had found our 
cab and driven back in it, the chemist 
had already arrived, and Maryx had 
given orders that no one was to be ad- 
mitted to the inner room. So I left 
word that I had gone on, hailed a 
passing fiacre, jumped in and drove off 
to the address the lad had given me. 
The Rue St. Marc is an old street, and 
No. 298 is one of the oldest houses in 
it, a house that had very evidently 
been built for some one of the wealthy 
citizens of Paris about a hundred and 
fifty years ago—an old Adtel in fact, 
with a splendid gateway and spacious 
courtyard, the lower part of the build- 
ing being now used for commercial 
purposes, but even the upper rooms 
being only let out to most respectable 
tenants. 

It was now nearly seven, and 
Parisians being (although such is not 
generally supposed to be the case) 
much earlier risers than Londoners, I 
found the concierge busy washing the 
courtyard. He was an old man and I 
could see at a glance one of kind and 
gentle nature. I told him at once my 
story; how M. Tudor, who was a 
friend and fellow-countryman of mine, 
had fainted in my company an hour or 
an hour and a half before, how he 
was having the best possible medical 
attendance, and how I expected him 
home every moment, and had come on 
beforehand to tell his friends of his 
accident. 

“ M. Tudor?” exclaimed the worthy 
man, almost letting the broom fall in 
his astonishment and consternation. 
“You mean little Roselin ?” I nodded 
assent. “Fainted!” he continued, 
“and where? He has lived here two 
years and I never knew him out so late 
before, although he often sits up copy- 
ing all night. And to-night of all 
nights !” 

“Why do you say ‘to-night of all 
nights’ ¢” I enquired. The man looked 
at me evidently surprised. 

“Well, and Corsi? Wasn’t it for 
this morning? The papers say so.” I 
saw I was treading on dangerous 
ground and so held my peace, not wish- 
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ing my pretended knowledge to elicit 
any particulars concerning the lad’s 
life which he himself had not told me ; 
but my discretion was of no avail, for 
the concierge, interpreting my silence 
and increased sadness of aspect that I 
knew all the circumstances of the 
case, proceeded “Ce gredin de Corsi! 
He ought to be guillotined twice over, 
for he really killed two people. M. 
Roselin will never get over the mur- 
der of Mdlle. Marie.” 

“Mdlle. Marie!” I echoed, now 
fairly amazed. “I don’t under- 
stand!” 

The man looked at me for a moment 
in astonishment and then said sus- 
piciously, “I thought you said you 
were a friend of M. Tudor?” 

“So I am,” I stammered, “ but I 
have not known him long, and—”’ 

“Bah!” interrupted the man. 
“Then his private affairs can hardly 
interest you. I’m sorry I spoke. I 
naturally thought as he sent you on 
to let us know that—” 

“He did not send me on, he does 
not know that I have come on, he— 
but here he is!” I abruptly broke off 
as a cab drove up to the door. Maryx 
leant out of the carriage window and 
beckoned to me and the concierge. 

“ He tells me he lives on the fifth 
floor ; he must be carried up ; he can’t 
walk.” But here Tudor, who was 
lying half back in the arms of the 
chemist’s assistant with his head on a 
pillow in a half swoon, opened his eyes, 
and on recognizing the concierge an ex- 
pression of great anxiety came over 
his face. 

“ Aristide,” he whispered, catching 
his breath, “she doesn’t know, does 
she?” The honest concierge shook his 
head and his eyes filled with tears. 

“No, mon pauvre ami, she knows 
nothing. We didn’t know you had 
gone out, you said nothing to us about 
it; but when my wife went up as 
usual this morning she found the little 
one sound asleep with the doll in her 

That was only half an hour 
ago. 
“T ought not to have left her ; it 
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was selfish of me, but I am punished 
for it.” Here he closed his eyes 
wearily. Maryx got out of the cab 
and took the concierge and myself 
aside. 

“This,” he said, “I fear will be a 
very serious case. His nervous sys- 
tem has received a very terrible shock, 
and his constitution seems to me to 
have been always weak. Perhaps he 
works too hard.” Here the concierge, 
seeing that he was speaking to a man 
of importance, cast his discretion to the 
winds and began eagerly: “ Oh yes, 
Monsieur, he works very hard and he 
was never strong, I—” 

“ Never mind now,” interrupted the 
doctor. “The first thing to do is to 
get him to his bed. Pray go and tell 
your wife and then come back and help 
us carry him upstairs tohisroom. He 
is suffering from a series of fainting 
fits and I want to get him to bed at 
once. Pray lose no time; I don’t 
want him to faint in the cab.” The 
wife of the concierge now put in an 
appearance, and being like all the 
Parisiennes a most sensible and prac- 
tical although most tender-hearted 
woman, she wasted no time in vain 
lamentation but gave me at once some 
useful information. I explained every- 
thing to her in a moment. 

“M. Tudor is an Englishman, as 
you know, and I met him last evening 
for the first time. He greatly interested 
me and I am only anxious to be of 
service to him.” 

“Ah!” she interrupted, “is Mon- 
sieur then the gentleman who bought 
that beautiful doll for little Mariette ¢” 
I nodded. “Oh, if you had only seen 
the pleasure it gave her! Chére petite / 
What she has suffered and what M. 
Roselin has suffered, God only knows !” 

“She is asleep now, is she not?” 

“ Yes, at least she was half an hour 
ago—asleep with the doll in her arms. 
But she is so weak she sleeps most of 
the time!” 

“There is no one else living with 
them is there?” I enquired. 

“No one; M. Roselin lived here 
alone until the mother of the little one 
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was murdered and then he took her to 
live with him. But she will not live 
long ; the doctors say she may die any 
day now.” These few words of ex- 
planation took only a minute or two 
and were spoken as the chemist’s 
assistant and Aristide were making, 
under the surveillance of Maryx, pre- 
parations to lift the inanimate form 
(for the poor boy had fainted again) 
from the cab. 

“Let me,” said the concierge, “ I can 
easily carry him alone. He weighs 
nothing, pawvre petit! Here, Caro- 
line,” addressing his wife, “take the 
key and go up with the gentlemen 
first.” 

“You go with her,” said Maryx, 
turning to me, “and see that all is 
right. I will stay here and see the 
boy is properly lifted.” So turning 
into the courtyard I followed the 
woman, who with key in hand led the 
way. 

“We need not disturb the little 
one,” she explained breathlessly as we 
mounted the stairs, “ M. Roselin’s bed- 
room where he sleeps and works is 
next to hers, but there is a thick wall 
between and she will hear nothing if 
we are careful. I had no idea he had 
gone out; he ought to have told us. 
He came in at midnight with the doll ; 
we were just going to bed, but he 
dropped in to see us to ask us to come 
up and see the little one’s delight. 
So we both left the /oge and went up 
with him. She was waiting for him 
wide awake, for he had told he he was 
going to bring it to her. She has 
talked of nothing else for weeks past. 
Oh, Monsieur, if you had only seen 
her joy it would have made you cry! 
She heard us coming, for as I opened 
the door M. Roselin called out ‘I’ve 
got it, chérie, I've got it!’ and we 
found her sitting up in bed trembling 
with excitement, her arms outstretched. 
Then M. Roselin ran up to her and put 
the box in her arms and took her in 
his and kissed her and fondled her. 
He was crying, Monsieur, I saw the 
tears streaming down his face. But 
the little one hardly seemed to notice 
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him, she was so anxious to see the 
doll,” and here the woman paused 
breathlessly. 

** And when she did see it?” I en- 
quired. 

*“ Ah, Monsieur, when she did see it 
she cried out ina piteous way ‘Maman / 
Maman! Maman !’ and took it in her 
arms and hugged and kissed it, and 
then we all cried and laughed together. 
Then we left them, my husband and I, 
and we heard nothing more. M. Rose- 
lin said nothing about going out, but 
as I always come up at seven to see 
how Mariette is I found he was not in, 
and the little one was alone and asleep, 
and so I went away without waking 
her. He must have crept out in the 
early morning.” 

We had now reached the fifth floor, 
and the worthy woman unlocking a 
door to the left of the landing we found 
ourselves at once in a large, lofty, 
wainscoted, old-fashioned room very 
poorly furnished and with the floor 
littered with papers. In one corner 
stood a small iron bedstead, in the cen- 
tre of the room a writing-desk also cover- 
ed with papers ; and these, with three 
shabby chairs which might at one time 
have been green but which were now 
no colour in particular, a chest of 
drawers, and a washing-stand com- 
pleted the furniture of this humble 
dwelling. The looking-glass over the 
fire-place was crowded with letters, 
memoranda, and cards. 

“The little one sleeps next door,” 
whispered the woman nodding in the 
direction of a thick green baize door 
which was closed, “and the walls are 
so thick that when the door is closed 
you have to call to be heard.” While 
thus speaking she was opening and 
smoothing the bed which had evidently 
not been slept in, and now, as I heard 
the tread of men carrying a burthen 
mounting the stairs, she began making 
the fire, 1 standing by her side the 
while and half unconsciously reading 
the open notes and cards lying on the 
mantelshelf, when my eyes lighted on 
a photograph of a young actress, and 
I recognized at once the girl I had 
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seen three years before acting in Les 
Trois Margots, at the Bouffes,—Marie 
Dufresne, the woman Corsi had assas- 
sinated, the mother of the child sleep- 
ing in the next room. How well I 
understood now the look of horror 
which had come into his face when he 
said, in reply to my question, “ Her 
mother did not die of consumption !” 
But the sound of footsteps slowly 
mounting the stairs drew nearer, and 
Maryx entered the room. 

“Ha!” exclaimed the great man 
drawing a long breath, “ Your friend 
lives too near paradise to suit me, but 
he has comfortable enough quarters 
when you get here. Here he is,—be 
careful,—be careful,—” and the con- 
cierge came staggering into the room, 
carrying in his arms the unconscious 
lad and followed by the chemist’s 
assistant. “Lay him on the bed,— 
there—gently—so. We will undress 
him and put him to bed presently. 
Lift his head higher,—there, that’s 
right.” Then turning to me he said, 
“What do you intend doing? I am 
going to stay here. I have nothing 
special to do this morning and this 
case interests me.” 

“Of course I shall stay,” I replied. 
“T can’t tell you how much I am 
obliged to you, Maryx,” and I tried to 
take his hand. But he laughed, and 
ignoring my proffered hand ran his 
fingers through his beard. 

“ How absurd!” he exclaimed. “I 
am merely indulging in a caprice ; that 
isall. Is he living alone?” 

“No, he has a child, a little girl, 
living with him. She is asleep now 
in that room and knows nothing.” 
And then, speaking in German, I told 
him in a few words what I knew, 
Maryx all the while listening to me, 
but keeping his eyes fixed on the 
prostrate form of the lad on the bed. 

“No, no, no!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly to the chemist’s assistant, who 
had unbuttoned the boy’s collar, ex- 
tracted a small bottle from his pocket, 
uncorked it, and was about to apply 
it to the lad’s lips. ‘ Leave him alone. 
I will attend to him presently myself. 
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But if you want to make yourself 
useful, get this made up for me at 
once and bring it back yourself,” and 
drawing up a chair to the writing-desk 
he sat down, pushed all the papers 
and books on to the floor carelessly, 
seized a pen and piece of paper and 
began writing, talking as he wrote, 
“When you have got this made up 
and have brought it back to me your- 
self, go to Dr. Tangpy’s,—you know 
where he lives, just round the corner, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, M. le Docteur.” 

“Well, go to him, wake him if 
necessary, and tell him I want to see 
him here at once and shall wait until 
he comes. Tell him in fact what you 
like, but bring him back with you.” 
The man, delighted beyond measure 
at being entrusted with a message from 
so illustrious an individual as Professor 
Leopold Maryx, bowed and departed. 

“ Now,” said Maryx, speaking very 
quickly and in German, “ I must repeat 
to you what I said before. This is a 
very serious case. I will not bore you 
with scientific terms you would not 
understand, but I tell you frankly the 
boy is dying—that is, he will not, may 
not at least, die now, but he certainly 
will not live a year unless some extra- 
ordinary change for the better sets in, 
which I can hardly hope for. He is 
insensible now and will remain so until 
I choose to bring him round, which I 
shall do presently. But he will need 
constant care and watching. I will 
stay by him till my friend Tangpy 
comes,” and here Maryx divested him- 
self of his hat, gloves, and voluminous 
fur coat, and began arranging his dis- 
ordered evening dress, smoothing his 
white tie and examining with great 
care a rather damaged gardenia, as if 
he were about to wait upon an arch- 
duchess,—“and I will tell Tangpy 
what I think and then leave your 
protégé in his hands, for I am lunching 
with Vulpian at twelve, and leave for 
Vienna to-night. What do you intend 
doing ¢” 

“You asked me that before and I 
told you. I shall stay here also,” I 
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replied, following the example set me 
by Maryx, and throwing my great 
coat and other accoutrements on top 
of his. “I shall wait until you think 
I can go back to the hotel and change 
my dress, and then come back here 
again. I can’t tell you how this poor 
lad interests me.” 

Maryx nodded, then changing into 
French and addressing the concierge 
and his wife, whose horror at hearing 
the detested language spoken had been 
somewhat modified by the unexpected 
sight of two gentlemen in evening 
dress standing before them: “Tell me 
about this little girl,—my friend here 
tells me she is very ill.” The woman 
nodded. “She is sleeping in there,” 
she said, pointing to the green baize 
door. “Shall I go and wake her?” 
Maryx hesitated. 

“No,” he said after a pause, “I 
think I will go in myself. If she is 
asleep I shall have time to watch her, 
listen to her breathing and see what I 
think of her. If she is awake I will 
call you in.” And so saying Maryx 
walked to the green baize door, opened 
it softly and passed into the next 
room on tip toe, the door swinging to 
noiselessly behind him. But in a 
moment he was back again, saying 
very gently, and in almost a reverent 
tone, “ Poor little child, she is dead !” 

* Dead!” echoed the concierge and 
his wife, “ Dead !” 

“Come and see,” said the doctor, 
opening the door, “She has been dead 
an hour at least.” 

The room into which we now passed 
was even more large and airy than the 
one in which poor Tudor lay, and had 
evidently been tastefully decorated by 
him for his little friend. There was a 
sofa and a chaise longue and many 
easy chairs, and an open piano with a 
piece of music standing on the rest as 
if the player had suddenly been inter- 
rupted in his playing ; and there were 
violets on the table and pretty pictures 
on the walls, and toys on the mantel- 
shelf and on the chest of drawers and 
table—cheap toys, but the best he 
could afford to buy—and a child’s 
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picture-book lying open on the little 
table by the bed, with a crucifix by 
it and a closed prayer-book ; and the 
bed itself was white and bright and 
pretty, and had dainty little pink 
curtains hanging over it and _ half 
hiding it ; curtains which Maryx now 
drew back to show us that he had not 
been deceived. There she lay, a pretty 
little baby-girl, lying as if asleep, with 
a smile upon her face, clasping tightly 
in her arms the beautifully dressed 
doll, the bright, pretty face of the 
puppet with the staring blue eyes, the 
golden curls, the little earrings, and 
the fashionable bonnet, lying close 
beside the ashen cheek of the dead 
child who had so longed for it and so 
loved it because it looked like her mur- 
dered mother, and who now in God’s 
mercy had been taken to that mother. 
Death, more capricious than any 
pretty woman, had put aside all aspect 
of sombre majesty here, had come on 
his mission of peace unaccompanied by 
any horror, but lay nestling there 
like a soft white dove hiding under a 
pretty toy. 

“How very beautiful!” murmured 
Maryx in German, and my heart 
echoed his words. “How very beau- 
tiful!”” And so we three stood there 
speechless and in awe—spell-bound at 
the sight of this most vulgar accident 
of life—the ending of it, that common 
event which Schiller says is so universal 
that it must be good. And gazing on 
that fair dead face, the thought came 
to me how strange it was that I, by 
the merest accident, should have been 
the means of enlivening it with its last 
smile, and yet have come too late to 
make smiles dwell thereon as I had 
hoped to do. And then the love, the 
simple self-sacrificing love this dying 
lad in the next room bore to the dead 
child lying there, how everything told 
of it,—the doll she held in her arms 
most of all! And as this thought 


came to my mind, my eyes left the 
two pretty and inanimate child-faces 
lying cheek by cheek on the pillow,— 
the one as lifeless as the other, but 
both smiling—and fell upon the music 
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lying open on the piano. I recognized 
it at once, for it was one of my 
favourites—a waltz of Chopin, a 
posthumous work,! one of the saddest 
and most touching expressions of a 
broken heart. Innocent and tender in 
its utterance as this child’s life, but 
sad as her untimely death, no piece of 
music ever composed by a great master 
mind could possibly have been more in 
harmony with what so lightly lay 
upon that bed than this. 

Maryx was the first to break the 
silence. Turning to the man he said, 
“You had better go to the Mairie and 
report this at once. My friend, Dr. 
Tangpy, who will be here in a few 
minutes, will see about the rest. In 
the meantime you had all better leave 
me here alone.” 

So we three, the man and his wife 
and I returned to the adjoining room, 
where we found Tudor still lying on 
his back insensible, looking indeed far 
more like a corpse than she whose 
breath had really sped for ever ; and it 
was in fact probably thé majesty of his 
stillness and the great pathos of the 
repose of this lad, who would soon be 
called back again to life to have his 
heart once more cruelly wounded, that 
checked the outburst of violent emotion 
which I had seen foreshadowed in the 
face of both the concierge and his wife. 

“ Hush !” I said in a whisper, point- 
ing to the lad, as if he could hear us, 
“we must be quiet and make no noise. 
It is all over with her—we must now 
only think of him.” Then turning to 
the man—* You had better go at once 
to the Mairie,” I said, “‘ but send me the 
first commissionaire you meet on your 
way. Your wife will stay with me for a 
moment,—I have something to say to 
her.” When the man, who by this 
time could with difficulty restrain his 
emotion, had left the room, I said to 
his wife, who stood as if half dazed, 
looking at the unconscious youth and 
with the tears streaming down her 
cheeks, “ Have you any vacant rooms 
in the house?” 

1 Book iv. 
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At first she could hardly trust her- 
self to answer me, but at length she 
said, “ Yes, there is a large apartment 
on this same floor to be let, on the 
other side of the landing, but it is 
unfurnished.” 

“ Well, I will take it for the time 
being, until the propriétaire lets it. I 
will pay him beforehand, so he need 
fear nothing. You can easily hire or 
buy for me what is necessary. I am 
going to stay here ””—and I put money 
into her hand, the poor woman gazing 
at me with an astonishment that al- 
most interrupted the falling of her 
tears. Then I sat down and wrote 
two letters,—one a line to my servant 
at the hotel, telling him to bring me 
what was necessary, and then a letter 
to one of my dearest friends, the 
Duchesse de Lussac, who is as good 
as she is fair and as fair as she is good, 
and what canI say more? I hurriedly 
told her all, adding that I knew I could 
rely upon her aid and advice, and that 
I should wait impatiently until she 
could come and give it to me. Just 
as I had finished the commissionaire 
arrived, and almost directly behind him 
came the physician whom Maryx had 
sent for. I told him all in as few 
words as possible; he looked at the 
lad for a moment, felt his pulse, shook 
his head, and then went into the next 
room to join his colleague without 
saying a word. 

But what took place during the next 
few days I need hardly linger over. 
When Tudor was brought round his 
mind was found to be wandering, and 
then brain-fever set in. Madame de 
Lussac came in great haste at eleven, 
and her husband, the duke, who was 
never behindhand in good works, fol- 
lowed her at two. When Maryx 
returned from his breakfast with Dr. 
Vulpian, he found his colleague Tangpy 
paying his second visit, and so we five 
—the duke and duchess, the two physi- 
cians, and myself—held a council of 
war. That I should stay by the lad 
until the last or until he should have 
sufficiently recovered to permit of my 
moving him to more comfortable 
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quarters I had decided, and all present 
approved of my decision. All pecuniary 
details I of course took upon myself ; 
Tangpy promised to do all that science 
and his own experience (coupled, if 
need be, with that of his friend), 
could achieve, while Madame de Lussac 
undertook the most precious part of 
all, the tender care, nursing and sym- 
pathy. So Maryx was justified in 
saying, when he departed late in the 
afternoon and only just in time to 
dine in haste and catch his train, that 
he left his interesting patient in good 
hands, and that if he did not recover 
it would certainly not be for lack of 
care. The funeral of the little girl 
took place on the following day. The 
duke and his beautiful duchess under- 
took all the details connected with 
that ceremony and converted the death- 
chamber into a chapelle ardente, in the 
middle of which stood, literally covered 
with flowers, the coffin containing the 
dead child and her doll, which at the 
suggestion of Madame de Lussac was 
buried with her. During all that 
time poor Tudor lay partly in a swoon 
and partly delirious, but wholly ignor- 
ant of what was taking place around 
him, and mercifully unconscious that 
his little friend had left him and was 
being taken to her last resting-place 
without a farewell kiss from his lips. 
And now an extraordinary pheno- 
menon took place,—one of those things 
which I think could only be possible 
in Paris. Suddenly this delirious, dying 
lad, this poor, ugly, almost deformed 
youth, who was a foreigner by birth 
and who lived by the few paltry francs 
he could earn by copying, became the 
fashion, and the right to watch by his 
bedside (of course I had engaged a 
trained nurse recommended by Tangpy) 
came to be looked upon as a coveted 
privilege by the ladies of the Noble 
Faubourg, and all that was bluest of 
blood, fairest of face and most richly 
endowed with acres, ducats and power 
in the patrician world of Paris took 
turns by day and by night to watch 
by the bedside of this broken-hearted 
little waif, not carelessly and capri- 


ciously, but earnestly and tenderly, 
Madame la Marquise coming from the 
Opera to take the place of Madame la 
Comtesse who was due at a soirée, and 
Madame la Marquise in turn being 
relieved by Madame la Baronne on 
her return from a ball. The tender- 
ness and care and skill which these 
grandes dames gave proof of in nursing 
seemed to me marvellous and almost 
incredible. Ladies whom I had con- 
sidered incapable of any more strict 
obedience to the Divine Will than that 
which may be comprehended in being 
absolutely adorable in grace, beauty 
and refinement, showed a patience, 
sympathy and kindness which even 
Florence Nightingale could hardly 
have excelled. But these garrets 
in this old house in this shabby 
street were not only thus transformed 
into a vision-house, wherein a most 
sweet dream of fair and good women 
rested as a perfume, but they further- 
more became the rendezvous of all 
the most prominent men of letters 
in Paris, most of whom knew Tudor 
personally, and from whom I learnt 
some of the particulars of his past 
life. 

His father, an Englishman by birth, 
had come to Paris in early youth and 
had been engaged in some literary 
capacity by the benevolent Galignanis, 
but he had left them after some years 
and started for himself as a bookbinder 
and printer on a small scale at Rueil, 
near Paris. From what I could gather 
he would appear to have been a man of 
considerable culture and _ refinement, 
but a visionary — weak and self-in- 
dulgent, and feebly ambitious. The 
lad’s mother had been a famous model, 
and had thus been brought in contact 
with all the celebrities of the artistic 
world of Paris, Théophile Gautier 
having been her staunchest and truest 
friend and the godfather of her son and 
only child, to whom he had given the 
absurd name of Roselin, after the 
legend of the Quatre Fils Aymon. 
When Astarte, as Baudelaire had 
christened the beautiful model, married 
plain John Tudor, the struggling Eng- 























lish printer, great had been the wailing 
and gnashing of teeth in the artistic 
world ; but, as she died eighteen months 
after her wedding-day, the memory of 
her beauty had not had time to fade 
away, and all the painters, sculptors, 
poets, and /ittératewrs of Paris came 
forward to do their best to aid the 
heart-broken widower and the infant 
Roselin, foremost among them of course 
—as he was always in the front rank 
when a deed of delicate kindness was 
to be done—being Jules Sandeau, who 
took a special interest in the child’s 
education and training, and eventually 
got him a berth in a bookseller’s shop 
in the Rue des Saint Péres where, if 
the salary was but meagre, the lad had 
the run of all the classics in every 
language ; his good-natured employer, 
himself a famous scholar, taking de- 
light in teaching the clever boy Italian, 
Latin, Greek, and German, and thus 
introducing him to the best works of 
the greatest thinkers. Then a great 
misfortune befel the lad ; he was seized 
with smallpox in its most virulent 
form, and after months of suffering, 
during which his father died, he left 
his bed at the hospital disfigured and 
debilitated for life, to find that his 
employer had failed and left Paris. In 
this emergency Jules Sandeau had 
again come to the rescue and, remind- 
ing his literary colleagues that they 
could not let the son of Astarte die of 
starvation, had procured dramatic and 
other copying work for him in connec- 
tion with the house of Deporte, the 
leading men of letters moreover band- 
ing themselves together at the insti- 
gation of Sandeau to invest for the lad 
in the form of an annuity a sum in the 
Rentes, small of course but sufficient 
to keep him, especially when supple- 
mented by what he might earn by 
copying, from absolute indigence. Such 
was the simple story. When, where, 
and in what way he had ever become 
acquainted with Marie Dufresne, the 
murdered actress, nobody seemed to 
know ; but then, as de Lussac reminded 
me, the pawvre ver de terre amoureux 
dune étoile is a common enough event 
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Many a long and weary day and 
night passed before an opportunity 
presented itself of telling the poor boy 
of the death of his little friend. I 
had thought the matter over and con- 
sulted with my friends, and taking 
into consideration what the doctor had 
said about the lad’s death being merely 
a question of weeks, and recalling to 
mind what he himself had said about 
his desire to die, I had decided that in 
the circumstances the news that his 
little friend had gone before him would 
come to him as a joy rather than as a 
fresh sorrow. Nor was I mistaken in 
this conjecture, although I was indeed 
spared the pain of breaking the news 
to him, for he divined it. It came 
about in this wise. After a terrible 
night of delirium he had fallen into 
another swoon, and on his recovery 
from this came his first lucid interval. 
Madame de Lussac, the trained nurse 
and I were by his bedside, when he 
opened his eyes and looked at me for 
the first time with a glance of recog- 
nition. His eyes then wandered around 
the room and I divined what he was 
looking for, and then as I saw he 
wished to speak, I bowed my ear to 
his lips. 


“Ts she asleep or dead?” he 
whispered. 

“ Which would you wish her to be?” 
I inquired. 


“ Dead,” he murmured. 

“She is not asleep,” I said. He 
looked at me, and my eyes told him 
what he sought to know. 

“Thank God!” he murmured, “ for 
I am dying too!” 

A week after this the end came, but 
three days before his death the delirium 
left him and he became very calm ; 
and when at length he was allowed to 
speak, we told each other all we had to 
tell. I told him all that had taken 


place since that terrible night on the 
Place de la Roquette, and very plainly 
informed him that he was right and 
that he was dying, but that I should 
be with him to the last. 
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And he in his turn told me the 
simple story of the only romantic 
episode in his life, his love for the 
murdered actress ; of how ue had first 
seen her in a fairy piece at the Porte 
St. Martin and lost his heart to her ; 
of how she had laughed at him and 
scorned him, but still allowed him, out 
of pity for his great love of her, to see 
her sometimes as a humble and devoted 
friend who would willingly lay down 
his-life for her ; and of how by degrees 
he had brought himself to look upon 
this privilege as a greater and more 
precious joy than if she had given him 
her heart. Then came the advent of 
the handsome and mysterious adven- 
turer, Corsi, whom the girl had met 
and fallen in love with at Monte Carlo, 
and then the robbery and the murder. 
The victim had no parents, and so 
Tudor had taken her little child. The 
rest the reader knows. The story, as 
I say, was a most simple one, but told 
in the lad’s strangely dramatic way it 
was a terrible one. His mind indeed 
seemed to me like a most curious 
armoury in which might have been 
found perhaps almost any weapon from 
the brave lance of the pure-hearted 
knight to the jewel-hilted dagger of a 
Borgia ; the result doubtless of many 
morbid influences, the unhealthy fruit 
of precocious and misdirected study 
springing from an overtaxed imagina- 
tion, nourished by unsatisfied passion, 
and strengthened by a spirit of revolt 
against the accidents of life which had 
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kept his soul from soaring. He wasa 
true fleur d’asphalte, born of a caprice 
and nourished in the unhealthy at- 
mosphere of the studios and coulisses ; 
and had it not been for the vigour and 
spirit which were very apparent even 
on his death-bed, and which he had 
inherited from his English father, his 
many great though undeveloped talents 
might have led him into crime, backed 
up and spurred on as they were by a 
vanity which had lost nothing of its 
morbid strength by the fact of its 
never having met with that partial 
justification which comes with success. 
As it was, the innate manliness of the 
lad had induced him to assume the 
haughty attitude of a disdainful rebel, 
and given to his rugged, disfigured 
countenance that expression whieh, as 
I have said, reminded one of Danton. 

Roselin Tudor lies in the cemetery 
of Pére la Chaise ; and now, when at 
Christmas time I find myself alone in 
Paris, there is one invitation which is 
resistless, one hospitable challenge 
which may not be refused, coming ina 
noiseless whisper from that lonely 
grave. And while I stand there look- 
ing down upon the simple little mound, 
there invariably steals into my ear the 
sad despairing melody of that posthu- 
mous waltz of Chopin which always 
seems to me to tell, almost in detail, 
the story of Roselin Tudor’s life. 


X. L. 








